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HOW TO CONVERT PROTESTANTS. 


A cLever Irish writer has said, that when a man has some- 
thing amusing to tell, he should never preface it by saying, 
“Tvea capital story to tell you,” lest he raise expectations 
which he will not fulfil. On a somewhat similar ground, a 
second thought induces us to omit the apology with which it 
occurred to us to introduce the suggestions we are about to 
offer on the intensely interesting problem of the conversion of 
our fellow-countrymen. Considering how many of our readers 
may be able to supply a far wiser solution of the question than 
we can hope to offer, it seemed fitting that what might be 
deemed an impertinence should be heralded with a profession 
of modesty. After-thought, however, suggested, that on a 
topic so manifold in its bearings, almost every man’s observa- 
tions and experiences are worth having; and that we had better 
omit an apology which might lead the reader to anticipate the 
committal of some very heinous offence against propriety, of 
which we are very far from intending to be cuilty. 

The fact then is, that, from some cause or other, the 
Catholic faith has as yet made no wide or deep impression on 
the mass of English unbelievers, as a body. We have had a 
great many converts, t taken as individuals. Father Newman 

and Dr. Pusey (little thanks to the latter) have given us hun- 
deni, perhaps thousands. Every mission, too, can reckon up 
its list of conversions, sometimes from people of all classes, 
Still, these are scattered and exceptional cases. As a mass, 
the English nation remains untouched. Immense and un- 
doubtedly genuine as appears to be the work of spiritual ad- 
vancement which has been for some time going on among 
ourselves, as a general work it has been confined to ourselves, 
Worldliness, heresy, infidelity, delusion, prejudice, and pride, 
are still absolutely dominant in that mighty heart of the British 
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race, at once so respectable and so contemptible, so noble and 
yet so mean, so moral and yet so vile. Who amongst us is 
not touched with the sight? Who can watch the fierce and 
labouring pulsations of the giant heart that throbs within the 
breast of England, and not yearn towards it with an indescrib- 
able mixture of pity, indignation, abhorrence, and love? Who 
that knows what the true faith of Jesus Christ really is, does 
not long to tear the blinding veil from the eyes of this people, 
to drive deep into its soul a convincing sight of those truths 
which it now impuens, and to bring it prostrate on the earth 
in loving adoration of Him whose mercies it knows not, and 
Whose messengers it scorns ? 

Yes, it is a strange and portentous sight, this English 
Protestant life. St. Paul found it most touching to his soul 
to walk through the streets of Athens and witness the vain 
strivings of the grand old Greek race to find out God, But 
what is Athens to London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
Birmingham, and the innumerable crowds of peasantry— 

** barn-door savages,” as they have been called—that are scat- 
tered through the villages of this island? What wonder was 
it that the remnants of ancient traditions were unequal to the 
guiding of the Greek intellect, unrivalled as it was, to the 
knowledge of God, sin, judgment, and eternity? The wonder 
is here, at our daors, among our neighbours, at the firesides of 
those who see Catholic churches in every town, and mect 
Catholics in public or in society, and know that Catholic books 
are to be had for a few pence at every bookseller’s where pur- 
chasers choese to order them. The wonder is in pn Protest- 
aut churches and chapels which cover the land by thousands 
aud tens of thousands; and in the inexplicable state of the 
multitudes who frequent those places Sunday after Sunday, 
with Bibles in their hands, listening to sermons containing a 
large mixture of truth with error, uttering prayers in which 
orthodoxy often far predominates over heresy, cultivating se- 
dulously the domestic and honourable virtues, labouring be- 
nevolently for the poor and the suffering, and even—we would 
hope, many of them—not passing a day without sincere, heart- 
felt secret prayer to God through Jesus Christ. The wonder 
is, that these men, not lascivious Corinthians, or blood-thirsty 
Gowen, or narrow-minded Jews, should remain from year to 
year actually besotted in their ideas of Catholicism and Catho- 
lics, obstinate, bigoted, cruel, suspicious, on this point alone, 
and no more thinking it their duty to acquaint themselves 
with the true nature of the religion they denounce, and whose 
adherents they associate with, than to study the speculations 
of Confucius or the mysticism of the Brahmins. 
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No doubt a partial explanation of the mystery is to be 
found in the need of a converting effusion cf Divine Grace on 
the unbelieving heart of this country. But this is not the 
whole explanation. When a man sins, there is nearly always 
a twofold action going on within him,—a blinding of the intel- 
lect conjoined with a hardening of the heart. The latter gives 
force and efficacy to the former; but still the two actions must 
be distinctly analysed, if we would confront the mischief with 
successful power. Deceit is one of the Devil’s master-engines. 
It is therefore of the utmost moment that we appreciate the 
precise nature of the intellectual snare by which our fellow- 
countrymen are held in bondage. If we fail in mastering this 
first element in the difficulty to be surmounted, our labours 
will be nearly in vain. Our words will be spent in the air, 
and our blows struck where there is nothing to be overcome, 
while the true points of resistance remain unassailed. 

That the delusions which wrap the Protestant mind are to 
be resolved into one fundamental error is the opinion of nearly 
all persons, if not of all, who have had opportunities of study- 
ing Protestantism as it 7s in men’s minds, and not merely in 
books. With all its multiform symptoms, the disease is one; 
aud every remedy which is based on the idea that the patient 
is suffering under a complication of disorders will prove useless, 
or worse than useless. What this delusion is, and how it is 
to be attacked, we shall make most clear by briefly sketching 
the supposed errors under which the Protestant mind does not 
really labour, though it frequently appears to be influenced 
by them alone. It need hardly be premised that we are speak- 
ing of Protestants as a body, and that here and there indivi- 
duals may be found whose Protestantism is of a different 
stamp, or whose minds are secretly convinced, though their 
determined love of sin holds them back from avowing and 
acting on their convictions. ‘These exceptions, however, are 
rare, and the views we are about to state we believe to be ap- 
plicable to the overwhelming majority of those who reject the 
faith in this kingdom. 

First, then, the English nation is not in that spiritual con- 
dition in which religious ceremonial will be found an effica- 
cious instrument of conversion. It would be a fatal mistake 
to imagine that the Puseyite character is a fair representative 
of English tone of thought. The Catholic truths which Pu- 
seyism has partially grasped, and which have led so many 
adherents of the system into the fold of Christ, are totally 
different from those other truths, equally Catholic, which have 
been partially apprehended by the Evangelical and genet ral 
Protestant body, and which it imagines to be in direct oppo- 
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sition to the faith of Rome. The master-idea of Puseyism is 
the existence of a visible Church, with a divinely-appointed 
constitution for the administration of the Sacraments, and the 
enforcement of discipline. On this idea they very justly graft 
the conviction that the externals of religious worship are of a 
very high importance to the spiritual welfare of the Church, 
and they regard the magnificence of Catholic ceremonial as 
but the natural de velopment of this momentous truth. 

With many a Puseyite, therefore, the superb splendours of 
a lligh } Mass, a Bonedictian. a Conseeration, or an Ordinat: on, 
are not simply a beautiful sight, but an actual argument in 
favour of the truth . the faith of Rome. And, on the other 
hand, the nakedness, the rageedness, the slovenliness, the ap- 
parent want of lag reverence, which they may sometimes see, 
or fancy they sce, in a C: atholic chureh or chapel, works in 
them a real spiritual injury. They are scandalised, in the 


right sense of the word. ‘Th ey are not merely “ offended,” as 
Protestants are offended, or as some say—(using the word 
most inappropriately) —s cas tee at our doing what they 
condemn; but they are amazed % eing that we are so care- 
less ab wnt those externals, a. on our own principles, we 


ought to cultivate with pa revercnt assiduity. We are not 
saying that they are rigié in thus interpreting our conduct. 
As 2 matter of tact, they are gener lly Wrong. ‘There is a 
puritanical priggishness in the Pusevite mind, which is as far 
removed from true Christian reverence, as the conceited pru- 
dishness of a silly woman is different from unaffected inno- 
cece and modesty. Hence they repeatedly misunderstand 
our acts in the most laughable and lamentable manner. Still 
the prine iple holds eoed, that whatever adds to the ritual and 
boven omlal beauty of Catholic devotion, is, to a certain extent, 
an actually powerful argument with the well-intentioned Pu- 
seyite in favour of the divine authority of what he calls ‘ the 
Roman Communion.” 

But England is not Puseyite, nor is Scotland, nor is the 
Protestant portion of Ireland. And we are convinced that, 
until we can thoroughly disembarrass ourselves of the theory 
that what converts the Puse vites will convert the nation, we 
shall not make one single ste p towards this glorious end. 

At the same time a splendour of ceremonial is ef a certain 
use, of a subordinate kind, In the accomplishing the gencral 
conversion of the people. it serves met purpose of attracting 
Protestants to our churches. They come in crowds to cur 
functions; and thus we have them at least before us. Here 
and there, too, individuals are to be found among them whose 
natural ge ~ sense has done for them what Puseyism has done 
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for its adhereuts,—opening their eyes to the inherent necessity 
of religious ceremonial in a creature like man, not all pure 
spirit. Such persons as these do not come to our solemn 
offices from mere curiosity. ‘They have a kind of predispo- 
sition in favour of a religion which thus appeals to their com- 
mou sense, in contrast with the repulsive formalism and fana- 
ticism of the ordinary Protestant theory. Here and there, 
moreover, the visitor is struck with the manifest identity of 
Catholicism with ‘the old religion.” Scattered sparingly 
over the country are to be met with a small band of quiet, 
steady thinkers, whose nature revolts against the notion that 
the new religion can be better than the old one; especially 
when the land is overspread with ruined and desecrated me- 
morials of the living power which the long-insulted faith once 
possessed over the heart and intellect of every worthy inglish- 
man. With such as these, the process of conversion is beeun 
at the sight of the band of priests and ecclesiastics ministering 
at our altars, of the rising clouds of incense, of the sculptured 
forms of Mary and her Divine Son,—at the voice of the vener- 
able chant, and the more brilliant strains with which it 1s 
mingled. 

So far, then, the striking alteration which the last twenty 
years have witnessed in our religious functions is to be ac- 
counted an important advantage towards the destruction of 
the formidable barrier which has been built up between this 
nation and the true faith 3But no words can be too strong 
in reprobation of the notion that by this means, or any similar 
cll splay of magnificence, we shall ever actually convert our un- 
believing nel subours. ‘The Chureh did not create the profuse 
oor: seousness of her ceremonial for any such purpose; she 
created it for the edification, and as the natural expression of 
the feelings, of her own children. Ceremonial is like the 
Bible,—it is for those who are Cathelies, and eee Catholies 
wae. and though incidentally it may occasionally convert a 
soul, as Bible-readi ne ‘will occasion: lly do so, we conceive that 
it is just as irratio: nal to look to a magnificent sight to open 
the eves of the blind, as to scatter Bibles broad-cast among 
the heathen of England, Australia, or Africa. 

or somewhat similar reasons we think those Catholies 
are in error Who lament over the conduct of an English or 
Irish bishop, when he declines to take some step witha view 
to gaining political or other a ars, eee Such per- 
sons cannot imagine why the Irish bishops are not found at 
vice-regal levees, or why an English bishop should be satisfied 
to appear before the world with no more style or splendour 
than a simple country priest. They yearn for a species of 
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rivalry in externals between Westminster and Canterbury, 
Beverley and York, or Plymouth and Exeter. They long 
for the day when a Catholic bishop shall ‘ride in his conch 
and four,” keep up a numerous establishment of lackeys in 
a palace,” and be attended with all the pomp and secular 
deference which attends the dignitaries of the Kstablishment. 
The Catholic prelates once were rich, they remember; and 
these very Protestant dignitaries feed their splendour with 
the spoils of ancient Catholic revenues; and it is undoubtedly 
very annoying to see a Sumner, a Blomfield, or a Philpotts, 
rivalling the barons and the dukes of the land, while the read 
bishops are hidden in third-rate streets, or the suburbs of 
second-rate towns, and think themselves well circumstaneed 
if they can pay their railway fares without personal inconye- 
nience. 

Yet who that has the slightest real knowledge of human 
nature in general, and the English public in particular, does not 
see that it is In their apostolic poverty that the very strength 
of our bishops consists. Appropriate as is episcopal splendour 
in certain circumstances, few things can be imagined more fata! 
to the conversion of I ngland than the conversion of our hier- 
archy from apostolic want to worldly splendour. In the mind 
of England, prelatic magnificence is identified with worldliness 
and humbug. And therefore, while, with every Catholic, we 
should rejoice to see our bishops placed in a pecuniary posi- 
tion in which they would really possess enough for their own 
and their sees’ necessities-—(as, unhappily, they too often are 
not,)—we pray with all our heart, that the edifying example 
they have so long set us may be thoroughly appreciated by their 
spiritual subjects, and that we may no more be scandalised by 
regrets that our bishops cannot take their places among the 
noblest and the wealthiest in the land. No, truly, our po- 
verty is our strength; and if England is to be converted at 
all, it will be under the rule of men who have succeeded to 
the attenuated wie s of the apostles, as well as to their rights 
and powers. ‘lake a single event that lately occurred as an 
instance of what is universally the case. The Bishop of Lir- 
mingham was recently lodged i in prison for other men’s debts. 
The world learnt to its astonishment, that the bishop’s pro- 
perty, with Dr, Moore’s, amounted to the enormous value of 
two hundred pounds, Protestant valuation! We do not 
doubt that the mere fact that Dr. Ullathorne was thus 
proved to be about as rich as a parish clerk, did as much to 
conciliate the goodwill of candid men in his diosese, as the 
scandalous exposures of Protestant episcopal avarice, which 
from time to time edify us in the columns of the anti-Catholic 
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Times, do mischief to the cause of the Anglican Establish- 
ment. 


Nor is England to be converted by a semi-Protestantising 
of Catholic doctrine, Catholic worship, Catholic morals, or 
Catholic customs. ‘This most mischievous and unchristian 
practice is, at the same time, so often confounded with that 
holy wisdom which ever secks to present the truth in the most 
attractive form, that it will be necessary to disentangle the two 
questions from the confusion in which they are at times in- 
volved. Such disentanglement follows instantly upon a recog- 
nition—first, of the great principle, that the first duty of the 
Church is to her own children, and her second to the world ; 
and secondly, of the fact, that the occasions on which we are 
called to exercise these different duties are,/for the most part, 
practically distinct. Whatever, then, is good for the Catholic 
soul, in her vocation, she has a right to expect, the general 
welfare of the Church and her spiritual governors permitting. 
If it isréght to “worship” images, and if there isno other word 
as expressive and correct as ‘‘ worship” to characterise the act, 
why are Catholics to be defrauded of the aid to be gained for 
their souls by instruction in, and by the practice of, this duty? 
If we believe that, as a fact, such and such a miracle has 
really been wrought by Divine power, how shall we dare to 
say that it is better for the interests of mankind that it 
should be kept a secret, lest unbelievers should laugh at it, 
and at us for believing it? Does God work miracles for no- 
thing, or for us to judge of their applicability to the circum- 
stances of the nineteenth century? And the same with many 
another doctrine and practice, which it 1s needless to detail, 
such as the adoration and kissing of the Cross on Good 
Friday, which some Cathclies are ashamed of, as leading Pro- 
testants to think we are idolaters. Jt ts not good to take the 
bread of the children, and to cast it to the dogs. 

When we come into contact with Protestants alone, or 
professedly with them alone, then doubtless another course 
may at times be desirable. No wise man would press upon a 
person who was just shaken in his Protestantism those Ca- 
tholic doctrines to which he seemed to have a peculiar aver- 
sion. In books, lectures, or any other instrument designed 
specially for a mixed assemblage, who would make a fiery on- 
slaught on all that Protestants hold most dear (however erro- 
neously), unless he was bereft of common tact and discretion. 
Who would say to a Protestant al/ that he would say to a 
brother Catholic? ‘Take, for example, any abuse or scandal 
he might have heard of,—such as the misconduct of an eccle- 
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| siastic or the disobedience of a layman; the details of such 
| an occurrence might be required by justice or charity among 
Catholics, who would not be injured by hearing them, be- 
cause they know that the grace of the sacraments, and the 
vitality of the Church, do not depend on individuals; while to 
a Protestant, who is yet unable to master the first elementary 
ideas of a sacrament, and of the nature of a visible Church, 
such a story might be seriously mischievous. «nd why? 
Because he would not understand it. Instead of conveying 

truth to him, it would convey error. 
In fact, there are few words more abused in argument 
than this word ‘ seandal.” A Catholic, Who is content to be 
a Catholic, neither more nor less, is sometimes reminded of 
st. Paul’s declaration, that he would eat no meat which had 
becn offered to an idol, though to eat such meat was perfectly 
lawitul, Jest he should * scandalise” the weak-minded; the ob- 
jector not seeing that the heathen world universally recog- 
nised that act as @ fest of a man’s failh. But the charges 
usually made against us, and which weak persons would fain 
obviate by ceasing from certain practices, are, in the main, 
true charees. We do the very things which Protestants 
scorn, and we glory in dome them. We worship images in a 
vay that Protestants think wrong, but which we know to be 
right. We believe in miracles, weich Protestants account 
childish, but which we Know to be divine, How are such 
Cases parallel to that of St. Paul ¢ é Lad he eaten idol-oflered 
meats, he would have been thought an idolater, which he was 
nol. When we place lghts and flowers before an image, or 
kiss the fect ofa crucifix, we are thought to pay a relative 
worship to those objects, axd we do pay it. ‘The world thinks 
us fools, end we are fools according to the world’s standard of 

Wisdoi. 

it happens, too, that men who are so zealous not to vive 
what they call scandal to Protestants, are often foremost in 
really giving it. ‘To mention a familiar instance. Sce the 
actual result of d rinking the Qucen’s health before the Pope’s 
at public dinners, as has been so often done to piease the 
Pr rotestants. So far irom being edified, they are scandalised, 
as the Corinthians would have been if St, Paul had eaten the 
idol-meat. ‘Lhey account us insincere when we say, that we 
regard the Pope as our spiritual ruler, and spiritual things as 
of infinitely greater moment than temporal things. They 
take us to mean that we think the law of the land, even 
though it clashes with the law of the aimee of Rome, which 
we hold to be the law of God, is to be obeyed as supreme. Is 
not éhis a scandal? Does this edify the brethren? Is this 
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what will convert England? It has—it can have—but one 
effect: it confirms men in thinking that Catholics are either 
knaves or fools, or both, 


Little ore efficacious is what is generally understood by 
the term “controversy.” We refer, of course, to its use In 
the innumerable ways in which it is, or may be, employed in 
our private or public intercourse with our fellow- countrymen. 
‘This intercourse we are all of us incessantly carrying on. In 
tracts, histories, novels, poems, essays, newspapers, reviews, 
conversations, lectures, up to sermons themselves—the entire 
body of British and Trish adult Catholies are, at one time or 
other of their lives, and each in his station, tempted to em- 
ploy this readiest of all weapons to convince or convert our 
adversaries. Nothing is casicr than controversy, though few 
things are so rare as a good and effective coutroversialist. 
The whole structure of Protestantism is one vast glass house, 
open to the smashing of every passer-by, There are mate- 
rials for pelting the Pro testants ready in handfuls. We have 
but to turn to the columns of a Protestant newspaper for a 
few weeks together, in order to colleet topics enough to dis- 
prove Protestantism so certainly that argument can scarcely 
eo further. So, too, with the more serious proofs of Catho- 
licism, and disproofs of Protestantism, to be gathcred in 
books. ‘The veriest tyro has a magazine to his hand on the 
humble shelves of a country Catholic bookseller’s shop, which 
all the learning and ingenuity of all the heretical teachers in 
ngland will not be equal to answer. 

Yet what are the resuits of controversy? There are good 
results from it, and that is all. It converts tens, where we 
thought ‘ would convert thousands. It proves the turning- 
point in the history of one man’s soul, while the multitude of 
his companions are totally unmoved. And besides this, the 
converts made by controversy are too often not half converted ; 
they are fi equently at first convineed by a partial knowledge 
of the facts of the case, and are carried away again by the first 
incursion of a set of new ideas for which con troversy had 
never prepared them. 

Controversy of any kind—biblical, historical, dogmatieal, 
or moral—we apprehend to be useful only with the jew. It is 

cfiicacious with the Puseyites, or rather with only a few even 
of them; for numbers of this class have been converted simply 
by that exhibition of the truths of revelation, which we be- 
lieve to be the appointed means for converting the over- 
Whelming majority of minds. Controversy requires, in the 
first place, a previous amount of information on the whole sub- 
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ject, which is confined to a very small section; in the second 
place, a capacity for thoroughly entering into the logical 
course of arguments of various kinds, which is denied by na- 
ture to the many; thirdly, a predisposition to accept the truth 
when proved. ‘Unfortunately, too, those who are in them- 
selves best disposed to enter into the real weight of Catholic 
reasoning are the very classes with whom we have practically 
the least to do. It is a grievous error to look upon those 
Protestants who have the least objection to our company, 
who ‘ patronise” our writings, who visit our churches, as by 
any meaus the most fitted to enter into religious controversy 
with any likelihood of their conversion. They fraternise with 
us, and come to stare at our ceremonies, because they have no 
real interest in religion at all. ‘They are tolerant of what they 
think our errors, because they care nothing for truth itself. 
They are not bigoted; but it is not because “bigotry is odious, 
but because the ‘y are not in earnest to save their souls. They 
smile at our doctrines, while better men hate them, and will 
not come near us lest they be infected with our ‘ poison, 
and ensnared by our ‘er ft.” hese are the gazing, irre- 
verent, shilling-paying, *‘ liberal” multitudes, who swarm to 
our large churches whenever any thing, as they phrase it, ‘1 
going on;” but so far from heeding their own souls, or caring 
a rush for theological, historical, or biblical arguments for 
Catholicism or against Protestantism, they would just as soon 
be moved by the talk of an actor on the stage. They go to be 
amused; to have their senses tickled; to see the vestments, 
and smell the incense, and hear the singing ; and as for the 
sermon, why it forms a very appropriate sort of a feature of 
the entire entertainment, for the Inglish mind has no notion 
of a religious service without some species of discourse. 

Here, indeed, lies our grand difficulty,—we cannot get a 
hearing from the best- disposed classes of our countrymen ; 
and the fact is one of Satan’s master- -pieces. Whatever in 
England is most scrious, whatever is most candid, whatever is 
best informed as to the Bible, as to religious doctrine and 
ecclesiastical history, keeps itself apart from us with a jealous 
horror. ‘Those who can appreciate our arguments, will not 
come in the way of hearing them. ‘They ‘will 1iot listen in 
conversation, or read our books, or attend at our services. 
They who wish to pray, go to their own assemblies; they 
would not dream of going to a “ Romanist chapel” for any 
serious purpose. Those who are acquainted with the pri- 
vate life of English Protestants, know that there are many of 
them, especially of the middle and upper classes, who practise 
private prayer every day of their lives; but of these we have 
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no doubt that scarcely any ever come near a Catholic church, 
or read a Catholic book. The majority of them have never 
even seen a crucifix, unless they have travelled abroad. 

The happy results of the Puseyite movement, which at 
first sight may appear to prove a large exception to our 
general statement, are, in fact, a confirmation of its truth. 
The Puseyite movement towards the Church was not pro- 
duced by the English Catholic body. It rose, so to say, 
spontaneously ; and by the force of their own convictions were 
the adherents of the new schcol led on and on to the unex- 
pected threshold. A few—we believe, a very few—came into 
serious contact with Catholic controv ersialists, or rather with 
a Catholic controversialist, for if we remember right, Cardinal 
Wiseman was the only writer who could be said to have 
helped on the work, and most happy for the Puseyites it was 
that he did so. But of those who have been converted, it is 
remarkable thatnumbers never entered a Catholic church in 
Ingland before the day of their conversion. ‘The very sin- 
eerity with which they sought to find the one true church 
kept them in scle and close connection with the community 
in which they were brought up, until the hour when they 
were convinced that she was not their true mother, but a 
deceiver, who had stolen them in their infancy. 

Controversy, then, we conceive to be a means of conversion 
for the learned and for the few. God has not made the mul- 
titude capable of rational controversy ; and a wide-spread de- 
lusion banishes the religious portion of England from Catholic 
society and Catholic services.) We never sympathise, there- 
fore, with the regrets that may at times be heard expressed 
by some zealous Catholic who has induced a Protestant friend 
to accompany him to a Catholie chapel, and has been dis- 
appointed because the priest has preached a straightforward 
sermon on doctrine or morals, without one syllable of pole- 
mics, when he had been in hopes of seeing his friend’s creed 
demolished by a display of controversial power. It often 
happens, especially with people recently converted, that they 
fancy that nothing on earth is wanted to convert this or that 
person among their friends than that he should just hear what 
is to be said in defence of Catholicity and against Protes- 
tantism. J/e sees the argument to be so irresistible, that he 
conceives every body whom he loves or regards must find it 
the same. And so he is disappointed that Catholic sermons 
are not like so many cannons loaded to the mouth with logic, 
to be shot forth week after week, to blow the head off from 
every stray heretic who may chance to come within their 
range, 
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We are sure, on the contrary, that we shall be borne out 
by every priest who has been most successful in converting 
the Protestant Englishman and Englishwoman, when we con- 
clude, that if Eneland is to be converted, it will be by the 
declaration of the doctrines of the Catholic faith as the word of 
God sent to save men’s souls; or, which is the same thing, by 
treating our fellow-countrymen, not as Protestants but as sin- 
ners. And in order to do this with effect, whether in conver- 
sation, writing, or by any other means, it is obvious that our 
first object must be to master the peculiar condition of the 
Mnglish mind with respect to Almighty God and His revela- 
tion. So far as this question relates to ‘‘ preaching, ” pro- 
perly so called, the subject is not strictly suited to our pages. 
The principles, however, on which we who are the Jaity 
should act in such matters beine identieal with that which is 
involved in the direct preaching-work of the clergy, it 1s as ne- 
cessary to state it, as if our function were of amore grave and 
ecclesiastical character. ‘The kindness of our elcrical readers 
will therefore, we are sure, excuse us, if in what we say we 
scem to be trenching on ground — belongs to them alone, 
We are obliged to seem to do this, because we feel convinced 
that a thoroughly accurate a] ypreciation of the national mind 
is as essential to the suecess of the humbler efforts of lay 
writing, lecturing, and talking, as to the authoritative expos 2 
tion of Catholic doctrine which is committed to the clergy. 
And it is the more important that we should all of us be mas- 
ters of our work, because the enormous demands made by the 

circuimstances o Hf the day on the time and strength of the clergy 
throws so much of the work of lecturing and writing upon the 
hands of the laity. 

Our first aim, then, must be to enter thoroughly into the 
nelish Protestant character as it exists living around us. 
Without this, we shall be mere book-controversialists, than 
Whom none are more protitiess. A hock-coutroversiahist (by 
Which we mean aman whose knowledge of the subject is de- 
rived from books exly, and not from men as well as books) we 

all know to be the most unfruitful of disputants. He is like 
an amateur Jawyer, or an amateur doctor; or a man who 
would undertake to guide souls from treatiscs on moral theo- 
logy alone, without any personal acquaintance with the spiri- 
tual life itself. We might as reasonably expect to walk out 
into the fields and bring down a covey of “partridges by firing 
ofia volley of small shot hay )-hazard into the air, as to convinee 
or convert a room full of eli ‘teners by discharging a volley of 
abstract arguments in their faces. The ereat secret of con- 
Viction and persuasion lies in a knowledge of the opponents’ 
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state of mind. It is like sympathy when we would console a 
mourner. 

Setting aside, then, the more religious few among English 
Protestants, who are precisely those who most diligently avoid 
us, our books, and our churches, the peculiar condition of the 
English mind is to be traced to a long-continued operation 
of the two Lutheran doctrines on private Judgment and justi- 
fication by faith without works, working upon the inborn evil 
of our nature. The action of these doctrines, all observation 
shows us, is not confined to those Protestants who more or 
less profess to be Lutherans, Evangelicals, Calvinists, or what 
not. A certain definite influence has been exerted by the pre- 

valenee of these doctrines on the whole English nature, moral 
and intellectual, as regards Almighty God, of the widest and 
deepest possible extent, corrupting the whole soul in its very 
primary ideas, and creating a state of feeling opposed to the 
essential elements of all relic ion. This condition of mind is 
not merely antagonistic to Catholicism, or to this or that dis- 
tinctive doctrine of revelation, or to this or that moral law; it 
is a radical unconsciousness of the very nature of ad/ religion, 
that is, of natural religion itself. 

What is ovr first essential idea of religion, as such? Is it 
not this, that God is bey aud man is nothing? That being 
formed resus nothingness by our omnipotent Creator, purely 

according to His own , pleasure and for His own glory (all- 
merciful as is His intention towards us), man has no ‘rights 
towards God, and that the first act of the human soul ought 
to he a persteace of itself before the will of God, and an 
utter annihilation of its own will? Until we do this, we have 
no religion, we can have no religion. 

dsut of all this, with (as we repeat) certain individual ex- 
ce we is, the English people is tetally unconscious. ‘The old 
Greek and Roman was not so uncon: sclous of it; the modern 
pagan Is not so unconscel ious, for his idolatry is not based on a 
Lutheran negation of the rights of the Almighty Creator; but 
Kneland has no God. She has ideas about God, but she has 
10 ideas, exeept those suggested by the devil, towards God. 
Her elementary idea, her deeply-rooted conviction, is, that 
she has rights towar ds her Maker; that the proper attitude 
of a rational being is a kind of independent position, from 
which, with doued or philosophical discernment, he is to 
choose his faith, or compile it, or modify it; and that the 
spiritual intercourse which he is to practise with his God, is 
similar in kind with that which a man practises tow ards a 
superior being bearing some sort of proportion towards him- 
self, No man ean have much experience In religious conver- 
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sation or controversy with Protestants, without seeing, even in 

the most amiable, the most moral, the most apparently reli- 
cious among them, a tendency to rebel against the very notion 
that absolute, unconditional, eternal submission of body, soul, 
and spirit, is the first duty of the wisest, the noblest, the ablest, 
the most learned, the most illustrious of mortal men. In ad- 
dition to all their heresies, their love of sin, their fondness for 
the world, their personal pride, they are possessed with a kind 
of loathing of that prostration of the entire being, which they 
eall abject, but which we know to be the everlasting obliga- 
tion and most perfectly rational act, of every creature, from 
the Mother of God herself to the youngest child in whom 
reason is but beginning to dawn. 

Paganism did not this. It had its own frightful corrup- 
tions, debasing doctrines, and monstrous falsehoods; but it did 
not start by claiming for man certain rights towards his Creator 
which no creature can possess. Paganism sought to localise 
the Omnipresent, to divide Him who is in essence One, to des 
moralise the All-Holy; and from all this, Protestantism starts 
with supposed horror; but in casting off the corruptions of 
Paganism, it casts off the very idea of God, except as an ab- 
stract conception, a matter of opinion, a subject for specula- 
tion, a Being towards whom man can choose his own rela- 
tions. 

Hence the threefold delusion of Protestantism, on the great 
subjects of revelation—faith, duty, and Worship. The moment 
a man has grasped the elementary idea of all religion, his first 
act, on recognising his own nothingness, is to seck simply for 
the will of God as He has revealed it. 'The Protestant mind, 
on the contrary, is possessed with the notion that its first duty 
is to frame a theological ereed from a certain book, or from 
certain historical documents. Thus the characteristic of the 
Catholic intellect is, from the first, humility; of the Protes- 
tant, self- complacency. To the humble intellect erace gives 
faith ; : the sclf-complacent is left to its own devices ; and hence, 
in the one case, a knowledge of God and His revelation; in 
the other, ten thousand varying shades of opinion. 

In morals it is the same. I am the ereature of God's will; 
therefore for me to have a will of my own is madness; aie 
course remains for me, namely, duty; and in doing my duty, 
the sole question is, what has God re wrealed § ? I ean have no 
other standard. ‘Thus reasons a Catholic. The Protestant 
theory of morals, on the other hand, is a jumble of bibleal 
criticism, modern tastes, intellectual refinement, natura! pas- 
sions, and individual fancies. In details, it is sometimes right, 
aud sometimes wrong; but in its basis it is always wrong, for 
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more or less it recognises a man’s own opinions and tastes as 
the standard of duty. It does not recognise the indefeasible 
rizht of the Creator to the possession of every thought, word, 
and work of His creatures. 

And in the idea of worship, the same fatal fundamental 
fault issues in similar errors in details. /Ve know that the 
essence of religious worship consists in acts of voluntary and 
absolute prostration of our whole being before our infinite 
and eternal God. ‘Thus, in one sense, we are always wor- 
shipping Him; not only in prayers, masses, benedictions, acts 
of adoration, thanksgivings, confessions, and sacraments, but 
by penances, sufferings, and even by the most trivial actions 
and thoughts of our daily lives. The Protestant theory of 
worship is confined to a species of intercourse between man 
and his God, necessarily and exclusively expressed in words, 
either uttered or sp oken silently by the mind alone. The im- 
mense majority of our fellow-countrymen cannot understand 
any other kind of worship besides this. ‘They regard our 
ceremonies, our functions, our music, as so many portions of a 
superb pageant, got up for show only, as a grand theatrical 
spectacle, very “ “imposing,” as the cant phrase runs, but by 
no stretch of language to be termed a spiritual worship. Hence 
they can make noth ing at all of our services. If they are not 
shocked, they are puzzled ; if they are not disgusted, they are 
only amused ; ; if they do not snecr bitterly, they smile amiably. 
They cannot ‘make us out: we are such a combination of the 
gre, the trifling, the noble, the irrational, the lofty, the vul- 

oar, the profound, the silly, the sincere, onl the deceptive, 
that the most charitable conclusion they can come to is, that 
* the Catholics” are the strangest and most incomprehensible 
people on the face of the earth. If they are not charitably 
disposed, there is no limit to their philosophical criticisms. 
‘The idea of worshipping God with a candle! with a bunch of 
flowers! with the smoke of incense! was there ever any thing 
so childish, so inconceivably absurd? There is a troop of 
priests” (for in the eyes of the Protestant critic, every body 
that wears a surplice or a cassock is a priest), “ bowing , and 
gesticulating, and walking to and fro, and singing fragments 
of Latin, and taking off mitres and vestments, and putting 
them on again, and sprinkling water, and lighting candles, and 
making signs over books; and while all this goes on at the 
altar, there is half the congregation staring at them with awe- 
struck gaze, venerating them with superstitious honour, and 
thinking that all this ‘ mummery’ is something wonderfully 
holy and mysterious, and that this is the fulfilment of the 
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‘pure and simple morality of the Gospel.’” Such are the 
thoughts, more or less, of nearly every one of the multitude 
of visitors who occasionally crowd our churches and annoy 
our congregations. That all this is the w orship of God, they 
cannot conceive ; it docs not even occur to them to ask whether 
we think it so ourselves; we cannot think it so, we do not 
even profess to think it so, is their unanimous opinion. It ts 
all a pageant, unspiritual, irrational, fit for priests who live by 
it, and for women and children who are weak or ignorant; but 
to pass It upon the shrewd, sensible, solid Enelish race as a 
spiritual worship,” as the natural expression of the self-sacri- 
ficing homage of an immortal spirit towards a God who is 
Himself a Spirit, is doo large a tax upon English good-nature 
and nelish candour. 


Such, we are convinced, on the whole, is the attitude of 
the average Tinglish mind towards Almighty God and His 
Church on earth. And if it is SO, it follows that no progress 
can be mi: ide towards its conversion, except by such an exhi- 
bition of the truths of religion as may go straight to the root 
of the mischiel, lay bare the seercts of the diseased heart to 
the awakening conscience, and bring the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, humbled as a sinner before the throne of 
God, or rather let us Say, before the foot of the cross. Tor 
if itis permitted us to suppose that it Is more necessary at 
one time than at another, to show how God is manifest in 
Christ, rather than to dwell upon His presence and attributes 
apart from the incarnation and death of the Eternal Son, surely 
there never Was a Case in Which it was more nes — to display 
God in Christ, than it is to this English people at this day. 
Doubtless individual cxceptions will oecur; but few who 
know uelish Protestantism as it is can doubt that it is be- 
fore the Cross that its pride will be brcught low, and its izno- 
rance enlightencd. We cannot crive the Inelish race; we 
may scold them for cver in vain 5 ve may reason with them 
till they die; we may reproach them, we may convict them of 
every sin and every incons stency 5 one thing alone will loweh 
them; one thing alone will soften their hearts and melt the 
adamantine bulwark which pride and passion have built up 
around thelr souls. tii is before God dying on the cross for 
them that they will yicld. Love will draw them, while fear 
will only terrify them, and despair drive them closer into the 
arms of their enemy. It is the sight of the blood of Jesus, 
and the ineffable loving-kindncss which ever burns in that 
adorable heart whence that life-blood flowed, peinted out to 
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them by that Church which is commissioned to declare its 
wonderful reality, and to dispense its fruits, which will touch 
Ingland, and bring her to cast away her self-worship, as the 
Druids of old flung their idols to the fire, and return to the 
bosom of that mother where alone, little as England thinks it, 
Christ is to be found in all His elory and all His love. 

Of abstract reasoning on the fundamental doctrines of 
natural religion and of revelation, the great mass of the world 
is Inc ipable. They cannot enter into it. God is hidden from 
their eyes, and they must learn to see Him as He has revealed 
Hlimself in the Incarnate Son. Before that awful and over- 
whelming sight, before Jesus dying, the whole edifice which 
Satan has constructed will waste away. ‘The conscience will 
learn what sin is, what God is, what heaven and hell are, what 
the sinner must do to be saved, and to whom he must have 
recourse as the ministers of reconciliation. ‘The whole spiri- 
tual glory of the edifice of the Catholic Church will be un- 
veiled before the anxious soul, as the great treasure-house of 
the merits of Christ. Self-abaseient, faith, love, obedience, 
will spring up as it were spontaneously in the heart hitherto 
callous to every Catholic emction. ‘The inconceivable false- 
hood and folly of the popular Protestant notion of Catholicism, 
as a religion of priestcraft, formalism, and unspiritual display, 
will be so palpable to the understanding, that it will marvel 
how it ever could have been so grossly deceived. 

This particular delusion, indecd, is the one chief obstacle, 
so far as mere opinion is concerned, against which we have to 
contend. ‘The dislike entertained by Protestants to various 
distinct Catholic doctrines and practices 1s comparatively no- 
thing, in regard to that intense conviction with which the 
whole nation is possessed, that Catholicism is a huge heap of 
rules, forms, ceremonies, and traditions, whose object and ten- 
dency is to control man as a servant, and not to glorify Jesus 
Christ, and to convey His grace and love to the penitent sinner, 
And this being so, whatever we write and say in the way of 
explanation of what Catholicism ¢s not, must be subsidiary to 
our declarations of _ Catholicism és, Negative eee are 
little worth. It avails little to show that we are not idclaters, 
not inconsistent, not hypocritical, not false, not impure. Men 
must see what Catholicism és, and what we are. And this is 
not to be done by dry abstract statements of doctrine or history, 
by mere dilutions of theological treatises ‘fon the Church,” or 
by disquisition s on the refinements of casuistry. Men do not 
want dis quisitions 5 they want to know how to be saved. They 
want to know who is to save them. ‘The conversion of a 
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Protestant is a totally different thing from the instruction of 
a young, or ill-informed but sincere Catholic. ‘The Catholic 
has the foundation; he has faith, love, obedienee; he knows 
God; he knows Jesus Christ; he venerates Mary and the 
Saints for the sake of Jesus Christ; he loves the Sacraments, 
because they convey to him the cifts of Jesus Christ. Hence 
his instruction mainly consists in an extended exposition of the 
manifold details of those truths which he has already grasped 
in their essential elements. 

But the Protestant knows nothing of Christ but the name. 
Ilis knowledge has to start with the very foundations of the 
Gospel, while the deadness in sin which pi aralyses him requires 
that this knowledge must come to him in a directly practical 
and personal form ; ; literally, as “* the Gospel;” the news that 
God is all-holy, all-just, and all-merciful; that he himself is 
a sinner, actually perishing; that he need not perish; that a 
Saviour exists for him; and that this Saviour is here, in the 
Sacraments of the forgotten, insulted, despised Church of 
Rome; and that the popish priest, whom all England glories 
in scorning, comes direct as the messenger from the God who 
died for him,—ean apply the precious, ‘all-clean sing blood to 
the terrified soul, and bring it to adore that God still in- 
visibly, but really and locally present on earth, to receive the 
tears, the thankseivines, the prayers, and the homaye of every 
creature who will come out from the mad, blinded multitude 
to this home of peace and rest. 

If it be said that this is too directly theological a mode of 
treating the subject, to be generally applicable to any thing 
but actual sermons or professedly religious conversation, we 
venture to reply that we think otherwise. U ndoubtedly what 
is called reproachfully “ preaching,” in books, tracts, periodi- 
cals, lectures, and private talk, is generally a violation of good 
taste, and practically useless, if not injurious. But we mean 
nothing of this kind by the mode which we suggest for the 
treatment of the Protestant mind. It will not do to make 
direct and open attacks on people’s consciences, any more 
than on their consistency. You must not tell a man that he 
is a knave, any more than you may tell him he is a fool. But 
there are a thousand little ways in which the Catholic, in 
speaking or writing, can make it felt that what he means is 
not merely that the Catholic Church is right and Protestants 
wrong, but that He who saves men is with us and not with 
others ; and that we love the Church, not merely because it 
is not opposed to the glory and merits of Christ, but because 
it exists for His glory, and zn order to dispense His merits. 
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All this may be implied in the efforts of Catholics of all classes 
for the conversion of their fellow-countrymen, as easily and 
with as much unpretending good taste and feeling as we 
cultivate when we employ any class of mere arguments in 
favour of the Catholic faith. Let a man once clearly see his 
way towards the end he aims at, and be inspired by a love for 
his fellows, and be guided by delicacy of feeling, modesty, and 
charity, in all that ‘he does for them, and he ‘Will find many 
ways s of letting them feel what he means, without giving more 
offence than naturally accompanies every thing that belongs 


to the Cross. 
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THE FEMALE JESUIT ABROAD. 


The emale Jesuit abroad; a true and romantic Narrative of 
Real Life : including some Account, with historical Reminis- 
cences, of Lonn and the Middle Rhine. By Charles Seager, 
M.A. London, Partridge and Oakey. 


‘To those who made acquaintance with the young lady, intro- 
duced to the public about two years ago under the title of 
the Female Jesuit, the supplement to her history, contained in 
the present volume, will be very acceptable; though we re- 
eret to say that the story, an excellent one in itself, is some- 
What spoilt in the tellmg. It is any thing but skilfully drawn 
up, being in some places spun out into tiresome prolixity, and 
in others provokingly curtailed; the facts, too, are not easy to 
follow; and the never-ending analy sis of motives and feelings, 
which accompanies them, as a running commentary, from one 
end of the book to the other, makes it altogether quite a piece 
of tough reading. ‘This, however, is a venial fault in com- 
parison with another which is indicated in the very title-page ; 
namely, the mixing up with the main narrative a large quan- 
tity of foreign matter, altogether irrelevant, and even incon- 
eruous. It has been a ereat mistake, and one which we fear 
will prove fatal to the general popularity of the book, to dilute 
the adventures of the Female Jesuit with “ historical reminis- 
cences of Bonn and the Middle Rhine ;” for we are much too 
curious about the former to be in a temper of mind capable of 
appreciating the latter, however edifying: and we cannot but 
feel our main pursuit unwarrantably interfered with, when 
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we are called off from watching the evolving fortunes of our 
heroine, and required to pause and inform ourselves that Co- 
loene is the Colonia Agrippina of the Romans, &c., to master 
the history of Coblenz, and to wade through whole chapters 
of the euide-book sort, with reference to places i in no way con- 
nected with the said heroine, further than that they were vi- 
sited by Mr. and Mrs. Seaver in her company. It is as though 
the bio grapher of Becky Sharp had taken advantage of her 
temporary sojourn at Brussels to give us a political essay on 
the causes and consequences of the Battle of Waterloo: for 
the story of our Becky Sharp, though unhappily too true as 
regards poor Mr. Seager, yet bears the character of fiction ; it 

,in fact, a Ratios, a novel in action of the most exciting cha- 
racter; and accordingly we claim for it, as such, the immu- 
nity due to light re: ding, and feel as much aflronted at being 
cheated by it into useful knowledge, as a child whose eilt- 
edged story-book has suddenly become transformed into a 
treatise on English crammar. But the truth is, the solid 
matter is much more in Mr. Seager’s line than the romance, 
which has been thrus st upon him by circumstances; and so we 
ought to be very much obliged to ‘ the son of the celebrated 
Hellenist,” the quondam Hebrew lecturer of Oxford, for having 
condesc vended to tell us the story at all, instead of ‘grumbling 
that he has mixed it up with matter more congenial to him: 
and indeed, as he tells us (page 195) that he has been in the 
habit, ‘ longer than they can remember,” of talking Latin to 
his two little boys, ag ‘ed seven and Eve, we may “feel very 


thankful that we are let off with only a little luistory and geo- 


graphy more than we bargained for. 


The work before us, morcover, has a value quite indepen- 
dent of its character as an amusing narrative, miasmuch as It 
furnishes a triumphant answer to the accusations put forth to 
the world in the original book; accusations most ¢ gratuitously 
made, and we must say most unwarrantably pe sisted i in, and at 
last retracted, if at all, With apparent relu ctance, or at least by 
no means with the free and full and re pentant tacknowles lement 
of error which we think the case requires d. But we will recapi- 
tulate the facts, and our readers shall judge for themselves. 

It was the evening of Thursday, Januat ‘y the L7th, 1849. 
A cheerful fire,” we are told, “ was blazing on the hearth of 
a house in Cromwell ‘Terrace, at the extreme west-end of 
London ;” and a family-party, consisting of a lady, her two 
sisters, and a lively, warm-hearted little girl not quite five 
years old, were looking out for the return of the master of the 
house from the ch: ipel in Orange Street, Leicester Square, of 


) 
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which he was the pastor. ‘ The slippers had long waited ou 
the rue, and the shat on the table;” and “ anxiety was jus t 
giving place to alarm at the unprecedented lateness of his re- 
turn,’ when * his knock was heard, and their fears were dis- 
pelled.” He came in; but instead of accounting for his late 
arrival, sat down in his arm-chair in unusual silence, and it 
soon became manifest to the family mind that the minister 
had met with an adventure. After some little pumping, he 
admitted that he had, and promised that he would “ tell them 
all,” only stipulating that he should first be allewed to eat his 
supper. ‘Lhe supper was eaten, and then Mr. Luke, for such 
was the name of the evangelist of Lock Chapel, gratified the 
ladies with a truly interesting narrative. He was “ taking 
his tea” in the vestry, just be fore service, When a young lady 
was ushered in, who desired to speak to him. She introduced 
herself by the name of Marie Garside; said she had been edu- 
cated partly i in the convent of the Faithful Companions of Jesus 
at Isleworth, partly in convents of the same order abroad, and 
indeed was now a postulant for admission into the sisterhood ; 
for though looking forward to the life of a nua with unquali- 
fied disgust, she had felt herself so constrained by the last 
Wishes of a dying mother and the will of a living uncle, a 
Jesuit priest, as to have no choice. Of late, however, she had 
“become gradually but iully convinced of ‘the errors of Ro- 
manism, and intei isely longed for the light of God’s truth and 
the liberty of the Gospel.’ * Tt was only on that very morning, 
that, travelling i in an omnibus from the convent of Isleworth 
to that at Somers ‘Town, where she had been sent to remain for 
some days, she had providentially met with a fellow-traveller, 
who discov ering her to be a Catholic, had improved the occa- 
sion by enlightening her as to the errors of the Church, and 
had recommended her to seek advice of some Protestant min- 
ister, naming Mr. Luke, and giving her the address both of 
his house and chapel. To the chapel accordingly she had 
come, to declare to him the state of her mind, and to implore 
his guidance and support in the difficult course that lay before 
her. Mr. Luke presented her with a New ‘Testament, “ the 
first she had ever held in her hand,” and desired her to call 
at his house the next day, if she could escape the surveillance 
of those Argus-eyed nuns, who had allowed her, though a 
postulant, to travel about in omnibuses with only a com- 
panion outside, and who had obviously interposed no effectual 
impediment to her finding her way toa chapel in London at 
six o’clock in the evening in the month of January. 

Whether this circumstance seemed suspicious, as well it 
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might, or whether the name of Marie sounded too poetical to 
be probable, we are not told; but so it was, that the minister’s 
helpmate was not so altogether satisfied as the minister him- 
Se if “ T should like to see and talk to her myself,” said she 
to her husband; ‘* there have been so many impostors, that it 
disposes me to be sceptical: I think you are rather apt to be 
taken in, dear, especially by applicants of our sex.” Mr. Luke 
mentioned some little incidental circumstances: which con- 
vineed him of the young stranger’s truthfulness; and so they 
talked till after midnight,” and awaited with no little im- 
patience © the issue of the next d: Ly. 

It came at last, that eventful morning: eleven o’clock had 
just struck, when a knock at the door announced the eagerly 
expected stranger; and five minutes’ conversation convinced all 
that she was not an impostor, ‘f no concealed Jesuit secking 
to introduce herself into a Protestant houschold.” We beg 
our readers to r mark, that even at this embryo stage of the 
affair, if she is an impostor at all, it follows ‘that she must 
needs be a Jesuit. In the course of her visit, however, the 
minister and the minister’s wife contrived to slip out one after 
the other, to compare notes concerning her on the stairs, when 
Mrs. Luke expressed herself quite satisfied, and ventured to 
remind her husband that they had a little room at the top of 
the house which they might ‘ofier to Marie, should she be in 
need of a home. They had much conversation with her ; 
learned from her more in detail the state of her mind: hes 
dislike to the doctrine of transubstantiation ; the “ worship of 
the Virgin and Saints;” the “idle mummery of tlhe public 
services,” which she considered ‘fan insult to her understand- 
ing;” in short, to the whole system. She was not yet pre- 
p: red to join the Prot estants, not hi aving ascertained whether 
they were right; all she had yet learnt was, that the Catholics 
were wrong; and she wished for leisure to inquire, and a retreat 
where she should be safe from pursuit. She had providentially 
been sent that very morning to the convent at Hampstead, 
where she was sup] posed to be spending the day ; but there 
Was no time to be lost, for “she knew her nun’s clothes were 
making,” and she judged rom several little circumstances that 
she should soon be sent away: she ‘‘ might any day be taken 
out as for an ordinary walk or ride, and “be shipped on board 
a foreign steamer ;” indecd, such would probably be the result 
if any suspicion of her should be excited. Mr. and Mrs. 
Luke offered her an asylum in their house, and recommended 
her not returning to the convent at all, which, with such im- 
minent danger of being kidnapped, certainly appeared a fool- 
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hardy proceeding. But Marie could do nothing clandestine: 
it was to execute a commission that she had been sent out that 
morning from the convent at Somers Town, and she thought 
it would not be honourable to leave it undone; so she would 
return this once, and ponder over the means of arranging her 
final departure. Accordingly, after having dined and spent the 
day, she did return, accompanied by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
Mrs. Luke’s sister, as far as the convent door. 

The next evening, Saturday, the family at Cromwell Ter- 
race were assembled at the tea-table, when the postman 
brought in an “ unpretending-looking note,” which ‘ was not 
enclosed in an envelope, and seemed hurriedly sealed and di- 
rected.” Myr. Luke took it; and as he read, he drew the lamp 
nearer, and his evidently-increasing interest awakened atten- 
tion. It was from Marie; and its purport was to entreat that 
Miss Thompson might be sent to her that very evening at six: 
she had had, she said, ‘fa dreadful time” since they had parted, 
and was * compelled to make use of an ingenious stratagem to 
get away;” she had ‘arranged another plan, but this seemed 
most prudential ;” she ‘‘ suspected some design, so the sooner 
she is away the better.” This is great news, indeed; but what 
is to be done? ‘The note says six; it is now half-past, and 
will be half-past seven before Elizabeth can reach the convent. 
Perhaps six may be the only hour when escape is possible ; to 
go at any other may expose Marie to discovery and confine- 
ment. Yet, on the other hand, she may be on the very point 
of being sent out of the country; to-morrow may be too late: 
Klizabeth must go. We quite agree with Elizabeth, that “ it 
is no very agreeable undertaking ‘for a young woman to go in 
cabs and omnibuses at night alone ;’ ” and we wonder that her 
brother-in-law did not accompany her, till we are reminded 
that it was Saturday night, and he was preparing for his Sab- 
bath duties; besides that “he of all others would be most 
likely to excite attention and opposition.” ‘The sisters seem 
to have been timid on the oceasion; and the upshot was, that 
bizabeth set forth alone. 

The party left at home, however, were not idle ; “ the pastor 
went to his study, the wife to her room, the sister to hers,” in 
order to ‘* give vent to their feelings in committing their mes- 
senger to the care of Heaven.” This done, they betook them- 
selves to more active duties; and set to work to prepare the 
little room in the upper story, of which we have already heard, 
for its intended occupant. This little room is described as 
having been ‘used in turns as a temporary sleeping-room, 
sitting-room, oratory, or study, free to all, yet not decidedly 
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appropriated to any ;” in short, as never having fairly found its 
vocation till this happy moment. It had, moreover, the pret- 
tiest view in the house, “over fields and pleasure-grounds to 
a canal, winding more than canals are wont to do;” while a 
wel ieknows villa ive on a hill crowned the distance, with its 
spire rising among the trees. ‘There was a little bedstead not 
then in use, and the sisters eagerly drew it forth from its re- 
cceptacle 5 and very soon little Lilly, the child of five years old 
before mentioned, } joining In the bastle, and lugging i in arti- 
cles much bigeer than herself, this “ chamber in the wall” was 
duly furnished for the prophete ss who was to inhabit it. 

‘But to return to Elizabeth. ‘ When fairly on her way in 
the dark night, she began to feel terribly frightened ;” not 
knowing but that she mieht eet in, ins stead of Marie getting 
out. llowever, on she went, ‘* for a mile or more on foot,” 
then stepped into an omnibus, and in twenty minutes more 
reached a eab-stand, and was driven to the convent- vate, where, 
to her great joy, Marie sprang out to meet her; and they 
reached their home in safety. ‘It may be imagined with what 
glee the family rushed to the door to weleome them: Marie’s 
bonnet and shawl were soon off, and herself seated in an easy- 
chair by a blazing fire, pe artaking of the refreshments prepared 
for her, and entertaining the cirele which eagerly gathered 
round her with an account of the events of the last four-and- 
twenty hours truly dramatic. We think that it would have 
saved the w orthy family i in Cromwell ‘Terrace much subsequent 
trouble, if our friend Inspector Bucket of the Detective had 
been one of this pleasant little tea-party ; for even in this pre- 
liminary narrative with which she favoured them, there ap- 
pear to us ¢e ‘tain peculiarities which he would probably 
have described, in his technical phraseology, as ‘‘ looking like 
Queer-street.” 

Great, she informed them, had been the commotion ex- 
cited in the convent, as well it might, by Marie’s late return 
the evening before; because, in the interim, two girls had 
arrived from Hampstead, by whom it was known that she was 
not spending the day there, as was believed; and she not a lit- 
tle increased the disturbance by refusing to give any account 
of herself, except that she had met with a young lady, with 
whom she was going to spend a few days, and also by cl leclining 
to perform the penance enjoined her. The matter blew over, 
however, more easily than we should have thought such a mat- 
ter would blow over in a convent, and she went to bed in her 
accustomed dormitory as if nothing had happened; but, at the 
ghostly hour of two in the morning, she heard some one open 
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the door, and softly approaching Mother A.’s bed, carry on 
with her a whispered conversation in French, to which Marie 
eagerly listened, and gathered from it that she and some others 
were to be sent off to Amiens in the middle of Sunday night! 

On Saturday morning, marvellous to relate after the Friday 
adventure, she was sent out again “on business for Rev. 
Mother, "attended only by a girl; who, however, “ from her vi- 
vilance, had evidently received a strict ch: irge not to lose sight 
of her,” but whom she nevertheless contrived to get rid of 
whenever it suited her convenience. Tor instance, ‘when she 
had forgotten part of a commission she had to execute at a 
bookseller’s shop, she simply sent this watchful guardian back 
to the shop to rectify the mistake, making an appointment as 
to where they were to meet again; and she herself meanwhile 
posted off to Mr. Luke’s chapel, where she left a message with 
the pew-opener, requesting that Miss Thompson would come 
for her to the convent-gate between 11 and 12 the next 
morning, Sunday; as that being the time of High Mass, she 
could contrive to slip out unobserved. She altered her plan, 
however, in consequence of having detected, in the hand of 
the girl who accompanied her, a letter which she was to post, 
directed to the Rev. Mother at Isleworth, with immediate 
upon it, and which she conjectured was concerning herself. 
Having made this alarming ciscovery, our heroine quietly sent 
her companion alone to put the said letter in the post, while 
she herself turned into a stationer’s shop. She had twopeuce 
left, which had been given her for charity a day or two before 
(for, i in the order to which she belonged, the sisters and postu- 
lants were allowed a penny a day for charity), and she had 
also one postage-stamp; so she bought a sheet of paper, bor- 
rowed a pen and ink, and wrote to her new friends the note 
which we have mentioned; after which she returned alone to 
the convent, from which sae had been sent out so strictly 
cuarded; and informed Mother Ann that she was going to 
leave at six that evening; that a young lady was coming to 
fetch her; that she was bound by no vows; and, if opposed, 
should call in the aid of the police. At six o’clock the said 
Mother Ann and the portress were on the watch for the arrival 
of the young lady; but as no one appeared, they seemed to 
consider that the "Ides of March were past, and relaxed their 
vigilance; and a diversion occurring in the shape of a solemn 
procession to the death-bed of Sister Julia, a dying novice, 
our heroine made up a small bundle, put on two gowns, one 
over the other, passed Mother J., mistress of the poor-school, 
who made no resistance, and walked out of the convent-door, 
to which, as we have seen, Elizabeth had just driven up. 
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When Marie was fairly settled, she began her autobio- 
eraphy, with a view that others might be led by it from the 
way of error into the path of peace.” All benefit of a more 
material kind for herself she magnanimously repudiated, 
making a present of the manuscript to Mrs. Luke, and beg- 
cing her with the proceeds to ‘ buy a piano for dearest Lilly ;” 
a result which, as the volume before us is one of the fourth 
thousand, may, we venture to hope, have been satisfac- 
torily accomplished. The said biography contains several 
astonishing ficts: as, for instanee, that her mother’s brother, 
the Rey. Herbert Constable Clifford, was a Jesuit, and at the 
same time vicar-general, first of Amiens, and then of Nice ; 
and, moreover, that he resided at his own chateau near Amiens. 
She tells us of High Mass being celebrated in Paris at the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame des Victoires: and such of our readers 
as happen to be well acquainted with Rome will learn with 
surprise that, through the influence of this Jesuit uncle, her 
only brother was educated at the College of Santa del a Pedro, 
which is the Jesuit noviceship in that city. Her friends, too, 
cannot have examined her pretensions as a linguist; for we 
learn, in the subsequent account by Mr. Seager, that she was 
all-but entirely ignorant of French; and yet, according to this 
narrative, she was chicfly educated abroad,——at Amiens, at Cha- 
teauroux, fifty miles from Paris, at Canouge, near Geneva, at 
Nice, at Manotté; being shifted from convent to convent, with 
a restlessness and rapidity which make one dizzy to read of, 
generally in the kidnapping style before described: and it was 
in one of these foreign convents that she became a postulant, 
under the peculiar name of Sister Marie Philomel. 

All this, however, passed unchallenged; and after having 
been re-baptised by her friend Mr. Luke, our heroine accepted 
in a short time a situation as governess *‘in the kind and 
Christian family of Mr. and Mrs. Spalding of Kentish Town ;” 
but soon made the party in Cromwell Terrace very anxious, by 
the accounts she wrote them of her ill-health, her frequent 
cough and spitting of blood, a malady which continues through 
the whole volume to harass her friends exceedingly. While 
she was in this situation, arrived a letter directed to her in a 
foreign hand, written in French; which purported to be from 
the Jesuit uncle, reproaching her for her apostasy, but telling 
her, for her consolation, that he had the sum of 20007. in his 
power to settle upon her, which he would do at the end of a 
year, if she would only promise not to publish the autobio- 
graphy, which he understood was in progress: he further 
requested to know her motives for abandoning the Church. 
‘To this she replied in a letter, with which her friends “ were 
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much delighted ;” giving at great length a history of the work- 
ings of her mind on theological matters; and directing it to the 
Very Rev. Herbert Constable Clifford, G.V.A., Chateau de 
St. José, Manotté, near Amiens. 

Soon after this, however, a rather awkward event occurred, 
—the unexpected arrival of Marie, escorted by Mrs. ear. 
and, to speak plainly, dismissed from her situation. “Oh! 
Mrs. Luke,” she said, ‘‘ I have done very wrong; I have told 
a falsehood.” She had bought some dresses as presents for 
the servants, and said they were presents from Mrs. Luke, 
bought in the Edgeware-road; but the boy who brought them 
was recognised as belonging to a shop in the neighbourhood, 
and on inquiry it proved she had bought them there. Her 
friends were, of course, much erieved ; but her *‘ sobs and 
tears and expressions of penitence” could not but excite their 
pity. She shut herself up in the room in the upper story, 
and could not be persuaded to appear; till, about two days 
after this, one Saturday evening, her voice was heard in loud 
screams, and she was seen on the second landing rushing down 
stairs with Lilly in her arms; and at the same moment people 
from the street burst in, crying that the house was on fire. 
How it originated, no one could guess; but Marie had been 
the first to discover it, and to snatch Lilly from her bed, and 
scream to nurse to save the baby; so that she was the object 
of universal gratitude as the preserver of the whole family, 
and the matter of the print-dresses was forgotten. 

And now the plot began to thicken. Another letter arrived 
from the uncle, proposing to Marie that she should accept a 
home with Captain and Mrs. Kenyon; the latter of wliom he 
calls his ‘cousin Constantia: ” they are Catholics, of course, 
but would allow her to enjoy her own opinions. He also pro- 
mises her a visit before the end of the week. ‘This promise 
produces no little excitement: his being a Jesuit priest and 
of the house of Clifford, added to Marie’s statements of his 
talents and high position, made him rather a formidable visi- 
tor ; especially” as his miece insisted on ‘ the house looking as 
well as possible, that he might not suppose she lived in a style 
unworthy of her family or of him;” so, “to satisfy her, Aan 
drawing-room furniture was uncovered, the vases were filled 
with choice flowers, and every chair and curtain-fold put in its 
proper place.” However, the week ended, and no uncle came ; 
only a letter full of tenderness and good advice ; and soon after 
another to Mr. Luke, informing him that Marie’s prospects 
were very different from what she herself supposed; that she 
Was, in fact, presumptive heiress to very considerable landed 
property, a portion of which he hoped to get settled upon her 
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immediately; and requesting him to fix a certain sum which 
should be duly paid so long as she should continue to reside 
under his roof. 

Another accident occurred about this time, which gave the 
first serious shock to the Lukes’ confidence in Marie’s integrity. 
When Mrs. Spalding had brought her home as we mentione d, 
she asked her in parting for 102, which she had collected for 
some charitable purpose. Marie said it was at the very bottom 
of her box, but she would send it. Again and again after- 
wards this money was asked for, but a violent attack ‘of spitting 
blood was sure to oecur at the hainant of every such demand, 
and so to make it for the time forgotten. At last, however, 
it could be put cif no longer ; then she had lost the key of 
her ‘waka all the keys in the house were tried in vain; ‘and 
the box was finally foreed open. You will find the money 
at the bottom of the box,” said Marie to Mrs. Luke, for she 
herself was stretched out on her bed in an almost fainting 
state after one of her frightful attacks; ‘it is in notes, with 
the tickets.” “ In notes!” said Mrs. Luke; “ I thought yeu 
collected it in gold and silver?” Yes,” answered Maric, 
but L thought I should like to present a 10/. note at the 
meeting.” Mrs. Luke dived to the bottom of the box, which 
resented an unexampled scene of confusion,—clothes, books 
woik, Albert lights, tapes, ribbons, bonnets, shoes, papers, 
and lucifer-matches,—and at last succeeded in fishing up the 
tickets, but no 5/. notes,—and the tickets were very much 
burnt. Burnt!” cried Marie, astonished; then the notes 
are burnt also. How could it happen? Sarah,” she said, 
turning to the nurse who was in the room, “1 sent you on 
Sunday to the box for my Concord: ince; you must have rubbed 
the lucifers in hunting for it.’ This was rather too much; 
nurs - loudly protested ; and as nothing else in the box was 

dam: asl except a few papers, Mr. and Mrs. Luke the gevggions 
iam it a very strange business, more especially as ou 
heroine, though much too ill to be closely questioned, len, 1- 
teered several palpable falsehoods, and when requested by 
Mrs. Luke to say no more, turn ed on her “a look of black 
defiance,” which, she says, might have been that of a mur- 
deress.” 

We cannot help wondering that by this time the game was 
not fairly up, and the deceived parties roused to inquiry; but 
a brisk correspondence between Marie and the Jesuit uncle 
kept matters in a state of vibration between hope and fear. 
She informs him of the sad act of carelessness by which she 
has destroyed money not her own, and receives in return a 
severe blowing up both for this and for many similar acts 
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of inconceivable carelessness in years past, of which she is 
reminded; but he assures her that he is about to invest in the 
funds for her benefit a sufficient sum to yield an annual reve- 
nue of 200/., so that she will have ample means of refunding 
the sum lost. In a subsequent letter he tells her that he is 
going to send her, by Captain and Mrs. Kenyon, five boxes 
containing money and valuables belonging to her mamma, and 
also important papers, which he requests her not to use for 
wool-winders. <All this furnished one distraction from the 
bank-note business; and another was found in her increasing 
ill-health; her attacks of spitting blood became so frequent 
and formidable as to be the terror of the house, and all 
thought that her life would not be much prolonged. 

Still all this could only lull suspicion to sleep for a time, 
not remove it; but 1° soon appeared from the correspondence 
that she had a satisfactory account to give of the bank-note 
afiair, if only she could so far overcome her reserve as to 
speak; and again and again she promised to explain all, but 
the cffort of attempting it made her so ill that she was ob- 
lived to desist. She declared, however, that she had confessed 
all to her uncle, and letters upon letters arrived from him 
to her, imploring her to open her mind to her kind friends; 
and also to —— kind friends themselves, entering into par- 
ticulars as to her character and disposition, hinting that they 
have judged her ‘on severely 5 that she had suffered acutely 
from their altered manner towarcs her, and, “he must say, 
had been treated in some nvioine very unjustly ;” he also 
gives them advice as to the management of her; winding up 
by saying that he is on his way to London, and will be with 
them on Thursday evening at six, to see his niece, and to 
spend the evening in Cromwell Terrace, and take her the next 
day into Staffordshire, to visit the aunt from whom she ex- 
pected to inherit. Meanwhile, in other respects, a gradual 
change was stealing over the spirit of the dream; certain un- 
amiable traits began to develop in the character of Marie, 
more especially an inexplicable jealousy of little Lilly, and a 
restlessness and craving for excitement which made the whole 
house uncomfortable ; but still they continued to take a great 
interest in her affairs, and looked forward with intense cager- 
ness to this long-talked-of visit of the uncle,—an eagerness 
which she took care to keep alive to the very uttermost. 

Thursday came, however, and all the party were on the 
tip-toe of expectation; but seven, eight, nine, and ten o’clock 
struck, and no uncle ; and they retired to their repose in 
entire discomfiture. The next morning Marie overslept her- 
self; and before she came downstairs, Mr. Luke had a letter 
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purporting to be from Captain Kenyon, stating that Mr. Clif- 
ford had been taken dangerously ill at Marscilles, and was not 
likely to recover. 

“T think this is a trick,” said Mrs. Luke, a sudden light 
darting in upon her mind; and she mentioned her reasons: 
in the first place, the letter was badly written and spelt, and 
looked like a forgery; and moreover, she had always, since 
discovering Marie’s falschoods, fancied that the plot would 
break up in this way,—that the uncle would be taken ill and 
die, when just on the point of making his appearance. Mr. 
Luke, however, could not bear to see the whole fabric thus 
melt away; he pointed out the evidences of genuineness in 
the letters hitherto received from the uncle, —their priestly 
character, the ni atural but subdued tenderness they exhibited 
towards lis sister’s child, and especially the ccntlemanly and 
business-like way in which all the pecuniary transactions had 
heen treated (so far, at least, as words went, for no cash had 
passed between them),—until he almost made his more quick- 
secing wife ashamed of her suspicions. They agreed, however, 
to conceal from Marie her uncle’s illness till they had further 
tidings. Meanwhile, matters hastened rapidly to their dé- 
nouement. In the course of the day Mr. and Mrs. Luke called 
Klizabeth into the study to show her this letter; and when 
she had read the first sentence, she exclaimed, “ How strange ! 
I read this very sentence in Marie’ . handwriting the other d: Ly. 
I tried to pull her desk out to write a note, “and something 
obstructed the movement. I looked behind to find the cause, 
and in the little vacancy between the top and bottom of the 
desk there was a paper. It was the copy ofa letter; I pulled 
it out, and read this.” She had read no more; but of course 
this was enough to seem even to Mr. Luke “ suspicious.” 
Other confirmatory circumstances began to thicken round 
them; several flagrant falsehoods were detected; Marie’s habit 
of always herself meeting the postman and taking the letters 
was noticed; and an inquiry from the post-office whether Mr. 
Luke had received a letter ‘signed Charles Kenyon, and dated 
Marseilles, for that the said letter had been asked for at the 
post- office on Saturday morning, changed suspicion into cer- 
tainty as regarded the sisters, but Mr. ‘Luke was still hard to 
persuade ; ; the idea of the whole correspondence being a fabri- 
cation of Marie’s own brain was too much for him to face : ; sO 
no steps could yet be taken. 

This was no pleasant time for the family in Cromwell 
Terrace; obliged to keep up appearances, aud seem still to 
believe Marie, “and sympathise in her uncle’s illness, of which by 
this time she herself professed to have received tidings. “ Con- 
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vineed too that such ability in intrigue could proceed from 
none but a Jesuit source,” they felt as if they were entangled 
im the meshes of some dread conspiracy, from whence there 
was no escape. ‘They had other fears, too, less unreasonable ; 
her dislike of the children recurred to them, and they had a 
vague apprehension of what revenge might prompt her to do, 
if driven to desperation. Here again they were in great need 
of Mr. Bucket; for poor Mr. Luke, ‘ single-minded and un- 
suspicious,” except in the one only matter of a Jesuit con- 
spiracy, was certainly “not the one to track a rogue.” But 
Mrs. Luke was somewhat more able and prompt: she wrote 
to a certain Lady , Whom Marie claimed as her cousin, 
and begged her to forw ard an enclosed letter to the Rey. Her- 
bert Constable Clifford; this in due time brought an answer 
(for, by good luck, Lady was a real personage), and it was 
quite decisive: she begged to know which Rev. Mr. Clifford was 
intended, for she knew none answering to the name of Herbert 
Constable. This of course settled the matter: the uncle was a 
fabulous being, and consequently, in all probability, the whole 
story a lie from beginning to end; and we only wonder that 
Marie was not at once handed over to the care of the police; but 
she seems to have sat as a sort of nightmare upon the parties 
she had so long deceived, and the process of shaking her off 

vas incredibly long and laborious. At last Mrs. Luke wound 
herself up to ‘the terrible feat of visiting the cenvents in Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood, of which Maric had spoken; and 
appears to have thought that nuns, like Jesuit uncles, were 
very particular as to the elegancies of life, if we may judge 
by Marie’s exclamation as she set forth on her way, ** How 
nicely you are dressed!” All the particulars of this visit are 
detailed in a breathless, awe-struck undertone, so to speak, 
which shows what a formidable enterprise it was. Its results, 
however, were pretty conclusive: at Isleworth Marie was not 
known; but at Somers Town it came out that she had resided 
about . month, having been introduced there by a priest of 
Liverpool, as a young person who had become a Catholic, and 
was much persecuted by her Protestant friends; and that she 
had left at the end of that time to return to her friends, 
compelled to do so on account of some worldly affairs which 
required her presence. 

Sundry other discoveries, meanwhile, were made by Mr. 
Luke and his friends, as to whom she had employed to trans- 
late into French for her the uncle’s letters, and on what pre- 
tences; and also the means she had used to produce the sem- 
blance of hemorrhage from the lungs, which had kept them 
so long in anxiety: this she had managed by putting leeches in 
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her mouth; a box of these luckless creatures being found 
dead in her reom, which, whenever she was out of the way, 
her friends now took the li berty of searching. 

As all parties were by this time fully e onvinced, the matter 
was brought to a crisis, and Marie, in presence of several gentle- 
men of Mr. Luke's acquaintance, taxed with her ane “whiel y 
she did not attempt to deny, nor did she appear at ali distressed 
at the exposure. We cannot but admire, and shawet wonder 
at the forbearance of Mr. and Mrs. Luke. After this shameful 
imposture, they agreed to pay her passage to Ghent, where she 
said she had friends, whom she named, who would find her a 
situation; and Mr. Luke himself put he ron board the steamer 
os bg nie and we are told wept” as he saw her depart. 
Some little time after, he had the satisfaction of ascertaining 
shat she had been consistent to the end, for that no such 
individuals as those she named had ever been heard of in 
Ghent. 

Such were the facts of the case: and now what was the 
conclusion drawn from them? ‘That this worthless impostor 
was an agent of the Jesuits. Such was evidently the delite- 
rate belief of Mr. and Mrs. Luke, and a large circle of their 
fricnds; for though it is only stated hypot thetically in the 
chapte Y specially devoted to the cousideration of the J nt, 
yet the very title of that ch apter, “Is she not a Jesuit 2” suf- 
ficiently indicates the leaning of the author’s mind, while the 
title of the whole book, The Female Jes suit, or the Spy ii the 
family, takes the entire matter for granted. Nay, we are 
told that it was “the general persuasion of those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances, that she has acted undcr 
vesuit influence ;” and in this persuasion we are further told 
that pious clergymen and learned reviewers concurred. Now 
ict us Just consider for a moment what this opinion seas 
it isno less than this: that a society of men, and mostly, 1n this 
country, of Englishmen, calling themselves Christians ; ’ being, 
moreover, many of them eentlemen by birth, and all more or 
less gentlemen by education; living too, even in the judgment 
of their chemies, regular and mortified lives s, and trying to save 
their souls to the best of their knowledge and belief;—that men 

ch as these have trained up a young woman to such a fright- 
fu | proficiency in deceit, that lying is the very atmosphere she 
breathes, and then have sent her forth to introduce herself to 
Mr. and Mis, Luke, and to become an inmate in their family, 
and “all for the sake,” as Mr. Seager justly remarks, * of 
preserving at Stonyhurst, thenee to be transcribed and laid 
up among the archives of the Vatican, a correct record of the 
daily proceedings of thelr quiet household.” And on what 
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evidence is supported this charge, so antecedently improbabie ? 

Absolutely on none: there is not a circumstance, as far as we 
can see, which furnishes even the shadow of a presumption in 
its favour. Oa the contrary, the inquiry made at Somers 
Town had elicited the fact that she had presented herself 
there as a convert from Protestantism, and had resided there 
as long as it suited her convenience; so that the good nuns 
there might just as reasonably have concluded that she was 
commissioned and paid by some Ixcter-Hall aremmange to 
act the part of spy in a convent,—a much more piquant cha- 
racter than that of spy in Cromwell ‘Terrace. But it was 
clear to any unbiassed mind that she swindled where and how 
she could, for her cwn interest or amusement, using religion 
as a mere handle; and only the “ monster prejudice” which, 
as we have already noticed, was in the mind of Cromwell 'Ter- 
race from the very first, could so disturb the vision of people 
evidently by nature simple- minded and unsuspicious, as to 
make them form a theory so revolting to common sense and 
coinmon charity. ‘They do not prete nd to offer any proof in its 
favour; the small morsels of evidence, such as they are, which 
they have collected, only go towards diminishing the antece- 
dent improbability. Of actual evidence that the fact i is so, there 
is not one iota. In fact, Mrs. Luke arrives at her conclusion 
by a process of elimination: it could not be a self-contrived 
project—(why not?); its motive could not be indolence—it 
could not be this—it could not be that—* therefore it has 
been surmised that she may have been a lay sister of some 
religious order, employed by the Jesuits fora purpose of their 
own.” With this leading idea, as we have seen, the history 
began, and with it thus much of it ended, 

Time, however, brought a triumphant refutation of the 
caliunny; the Female Jesuit soon re -appeared on the scene ; 
but this time her practices were carried on i a foreign land, 
and her victims were Catholics. And here Mir. Seager’s nar- 
rative takes he v up. She was tutroduced to him at Brussels 
by the Abbé Edgewe rth, a worthy priest residing in that city, 
to eal ioe bri ught an i: troduction (forged, of course) 
from Mr. Mé‘Neal, the priest of St. John’s Wood, and to 
whom she represented herself as anxious to be received into 
the Church, in consequence of which he had hospitably taken 
her into his house. Mr. and Mrs. Seager followed up the in- 
troduction, and considerable intimacy ensued. This time her 
parentage aid dramatis persone hac | changed. She was born 
in Wales of Protestant Pg ae her mother, after her father’s 
death, had married a Mr. Luxmore, son of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and both she and her husband had since died. 
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[fer personal history had a tenderer touch of the romantic 
than in the days of Cromwell Terrace; she had been crossed 
in love. One Eustace, a handsome and interesting young cu- 
rate, with whom she had been in the habit of strolli: ig for 
hours along the picturesque windings of the Dee, had won 
her affections; but on her mother’s ‘death, si upposing her to 
be left unprovided for, his ardour had suddenly cooled, and 
had as suddenly revived on discovering that she was to inherit 
a good fortune from an old aunt: bat having thus found out 
that she was not loved for herself, she had broken with him 
altogether, and had met him only once since at a party at the 
Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird’s, when he had dared to approach her 
and hold out his hand; but “she,” as Mr. Seager tells us, 
“like Didoin the world below, indign: iitly turned from him.” 
Since then she had been living under the roof of her guardian, 
the Rev. Samuel Duke, an evaneclical clergyman, ‘the ordi- 
nary vicegerent of the vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-ficlds, 
London, who resided in St. John’s Wood; and whose { family 
consiste d of his wife and her two sixtoes, daughters of the 
lion. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thompson, of Poundsford Park, near 
‘Taunton; a lively little girl of five years old, called ‘Lilly, 
and ababy boy.” In this aristocratic fancy-dress re-appear 
our old friends the Lukes; and so do Mi. and Mrs. Spalding 
under the name of Slaten, but without any mention of the 
print-dresses or the bank-notes; and so does the story of her 
having rescued Lilly from the flames. Her own aecomplish- 
ments, too, have rather risen than otherwise: she does not 
pretend to understand much of French, but is perfect mistress 
of Latin and Italian; draws so well that she had once re- 
ecived a handsome sum for a set of botanical drawings she 
had furnished to ‘Tilt and Bogue; and plays on the harp like a 
descendant of the Druids. <All this came out on her own tes- 
timony at the very beginning of their acquaintance, and before 
she had taken the measure of her new friends, or she would 
not have laid herself so open to inevitable detection. As it 
was, they thought her self-laudation in strangely bad taste for 
a young lady used to the best society; but Mr. Seager cha- 
ritably justifie “d her to himself ‘ by the example of Vireil’s 
hero, who declares himselt to be the pious Eneas, known by 
fame beyond the sky.” but to proceed with our heroine’s 
history. While resident with the Dukes, she had become con- 
vinced of Catholic truth; and she gives a graphic description of 
the scene in which she announced this fact to her guardian, 
who immediately determined to remove her from hia family, 
and it was accordingly settled that she should go as boarder to 
a convent in Ghent; so “ she packed her large box,” full of 
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eourse of money and jewels belonging to her dear mamma, 
and velvet ma vatles and valuables of all sorts, and was taken 
by Mr. Dake to Dover, and put on board the packet for Os- 
tend. She had a disastrous passage, and was driven on a 
sandbank, and the * large box” was unfortunately lost, though 
she had sinee heard tidings of its safe arrival at Dover, and of 
its being deposited with a friend in London, She had failed 
in obtaining admission to the convent at Ghent, and had come 
on to the Abbe Edgeworth at Brussels. 
lere she was duly received into the Church; but rather 

scandalised Mrs. Seag ‘er, who acted as godmother, by the 
Jarge amount of thought s she bestowed on “6 a new and rather 
ckpensive white dress, and mantilla trimmed with lace,” 
which she had got for the occasion. ‘The poor hospitable 
abbeé soon found to his cost that he was not * entertaining an 
angel unawares,” at least not of the right sort; for while still 
resident under his ape she poisoned the minds of the Sea- 
vers, and others, with all manner of calumnies against him, 
and so raised a cloud about him, which it is much to be feared 
hastened his death. One of her accusations, that he had 
entrapped her into lending him a hundred pounds, had an 
obvious motive; and others were designed for the purpose 
which they effectu: ly answered, of prev enting : any intercourse 
between Mr. Seuger’s household and the abbe’s housekeeper, 
who had seen our heroine at Somers Town, and whose rood 
memory igi be inconvenient. How they came to believe 
such things on the bare word ofa stranger, Mr. Seager cannot 
himself now imagine, and again has recourse to the pious 
Auneas, who bitterly exclaims, “ si mens non leva fuisset,” he 
should never have been taken in by Sinon the sly; so here 
too there were ample grounds for doubt, if they had not been 
ull ide roa sort of spell ; but Marie’s manner, Mr, Seager says, 
Was somehow or other convineing. 

WI nen the Seagers left Brussels for Bonn, they took her 
with them, supplying her with every thing she wanted, and 
With money, which she was always on the point of repaying 
but never did. The keeping her under their roof, which ‘hes 
did for a period of thirteen months, seems to have been an act 
of simple and altogether disinterested charity, for they evi- 
dently felt none of the charm which made her at first so ac- 
ceptable at Cromwell ‘Verrace; and her total absence of real 
religion, her restless curiosity, the hollowness which they soon 
found out of her flou WishMg account of her accomplishments, and 
her unlady-like style altoget ther, annoyed them exceedingly. 

Mrs, Seager, indeed, from the very first appears to have 
had an instinctive perception of her falsehood, and an unmiti- 
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gated dislike to her, which exhibits itself amusingly enough, 
from time to time, in certain litthe womanly touches; as where 
she describes her as giving one of the childrea an ‘f enormous 
kiss,” and deprecates the idea of walking about with her in a 
polka pelisse, ‘‘ made out of her dear papa’s beautiful military 
cloak.” She was utterly weary, moreover, of the perpetual 
excitement which Marie kept up even before she suspected 
it of being all a mystification. Mr. Seager, too, seems greatly 
to have disapproved of her: she slept more than he thought 
necessary; and what he calls her ‘ philogastric exertions” 
rather disgusted him, in consequence of which, in absence of 
asceticism, her proportions considerably passed the line of 
beauty. Moreover, she did not betake herself to her books 
as she should have done; his just representations as to the 
necessity of acquiring a little more literature, if she was to 
vain her livelihood by teaching, failed to produce any satts- 
factory result; “ she never could attain t! 


’ 

' 

4 
‘ 
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he most moderate skill 
in the use of the dictionary ;” read novels, or went to sleep 
when she should have been writing her German exercise ; 
copied Assyrian dates out of a book; in short, did not by any 
means make the use she ought of her literary advantages 
under Mr. Seager’s roof; while even little Ignatius and Os- 
mund found out that Miss Garside ouly pretended to know 
Latin. Besides, there were sundry instauces of want of truth- 
fulness in trifles perpetually recurring, which produced in 
their minds a very uncomfortable feeling of distrust. 

One great talent, however, she possessed, and it was quite 
enough for her purpose; the talent, namely, of bringing absent 
or imaginary people into breathing, speaking life, and of iInte- 
resting those around her ia the drama s 


) 
— 


1¢ thus worked out. 
This she exercised quite as successfully at Bonn as she had 
done in London; indeed, this second novel was of more stir- 
ring interest even than the former one; the Lukes, ennobled into 
Dukes, are, as we have scen, the chief dramatis persone : but 
there are others mixed with them, some altogether imaginary, 
some real people travestied. by means of a brisk and most 
animated correspondence, she kept the Seagers for thirteen 
months on the gui rire about herself and her friends; Mr, 
Duke falls sick and dices after a long and fluctuating illness; 
Lilly dies too, and Mrs. Duke is left broken-hearted ; Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, with her new cousin, Lady Charlotte 
Noel, become Cathclies, are turned out of doors by their re- 
spective parents, and determine on residing at Bonn; Mr. 
Seager goes to the train to meet them, but instead of arriving, 
Klizabeth dies, a martyr to the persecution of her family. 
It is impossible to follow this long and complicated story, 
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especially as Mr, Seager gives a mere recapitulation of heads 
of what seem the most stirring events in it. We will hasten 
to the dénouement, which was ‘brought about in a curious way. 

These conversions and deaths in Marie’s drama, which fol- 
lowed one another so rapidly, were mixed uy, as ‘they are In 
real life, with lighter and more joyous matters; and mae 
others, with the marriage, most entertainingly detailed, of < 
particular friend of hers, a certain altogether imaginary rae 
Randalls with a Mr. Charles Cunliffe, equally ima; ginary, 
son of a Mr. Cuunlifie, vicar of Wrexham, who, it appears, is 
not imaginary. Marie’s packets of letters to this young mar- 
ried friend were directed to Mrs. Charles Cunliffe, Lluynon ; 
and there being neither such a person nor such a place, she 
expected her letters to be any returned without question. 
But the post-oflice people in those regions were given to theo- 
rising, and they bethought them that there was a Mrs. Cunliffe, 
wife of the vicar cf Wrexh: am, and that their place was called 
Llynissas; and the letters were sent there. Several times 
they were returned, after having been opened, and so far read 
as to ascertain that they were not intended there, without 
exciting any further curiosity; but the publication of the 
Female Jesuit set people on the alert, and it struck Mrs. Cun- 
liffe, from the glimpse she had had cf these letters, that she 
could detect a similarity in the handwriting to the fac-simile 
published with Marie’s portrait, and also in the style to that 
of the Jesuit uncle’s letters. Accordingly, the next packet 
that arrived she kept; and as she and her family happened to 
be going to London to the Exhibition, they determined to 
introduce themselves to the Lukes, and compare notes. The 
result was, that Mr. Luke and Miss Elizabeth Thompson 
forthwith proceeded to Bonn, to undeceive Mr. and Mrs. 
Seager. Myr. Scager’s amazement at the sudden destruction 
of the whole fabric of events in which he and his wife had 
been living for the last thirteen months may be imagined ; but 
the first word spoken brought instant conviction; and ‘Mrs. 
Seager declared, that if she had been told this on the very r day 
after Marie came to t! hem, she could have believed it. A lon: o 
train of suspicion had been, unconsciously to themselves, cra 
dually laying up in their minds against her, and the first tittle 
of evidence was ali that was wanted to blow the whole vision 
to pieces. Moreover, of late she had been evidently pre- 
paring to seek ‘fresh fields and pastures new;” for she had 
begun for some time past to talk of Unitarianism in such 
a way as to make her friends fear that she was meditating 
apostasy. 
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She made no de ri was tried for fraud, found guilty, 
and sent to prison in Cologne for four months ; and even 
alter all this, so fascin: ited a benevolent lady at Bonn, that she 
proposed taking her into her own house a fter her term of im- 
prisonment sh ould be over. A more judicious plan was, how- 
ever, adopted: she was placed, by her own desire, in a con- 
vent, where she appears, from the accounts received of her, 
to be conducting herself in an edifying manner. Some of 
these accounts, indeed, rather overshoot the mark, and repre- 
sent her as not only a — but a martyr, magnanimously 
saying of Mr. and Mrs. Seager, that she qu ute forgave them. 
In one respect, we think the authorities of the convent in 
question do not show their wisdom, if the account be true, 
which is the last reeeived cf her; for it states that * she col- 
leets every week with a sister at the houses of the people for 
the support of the institution.” Ifthis employment is to cure 
her spirit of restless intriguing, it must be on the homeco- 
pathic principle. 

But what say our old friends Mr. and Mrs. Luke, now 
that their Female Jesuit has come eut thus publicly as having 
swindled among Catholics, as before among Protestants, and 
still on pretence of religion? Surely they ought to feel and 
express themselves re: ally sorry for having uttered to the world 
so unfounded a calumny ; restitution in such a case is not only 
a bounden duty, but vonk to be a pleasure; for toa well- 
reculated mind it will always be a relief to find in any man, 
or body of men, the sin less than we had thought. But Mrs. 
Luke’s manner of retracting, if she can be said to retract, 
savours too much of being convineed ag sainst her will. In a 
volume published by her before Mr. Seager’s, but after the 
communication with him which had esta ‘blished Marie’s iden- 
tity, and called the Seguel to the Female Jesuit, the matter 
is not alluded to until the last chapter, which is headed, “is 
she a Jesuit ?” and there it is, we must say, very ins sufliciently 
discussed, and not in the good and charitable spirit which we 
are sure its writer would have shown on any other topic but 
this which touches the ‘monster prejudice.” She says, “ they 
feel bound in all frankness to avow their altered convictions ; 
they would be the last to wish to be guilty of unfairness even 
to the Jesuits ;” and then goes on to account for her adoption 
of the offeusive title of her first book, by saying that Marie 
had called herself a female Jesuit,— =-Maric, the value of whose 
assertions it is the very object of the book to expose; and 
she says further, that “as an embodiment of the spirit of in- 
trigue, none can even now deny the appropriateness of that 
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title;” and that if Marie was net a female Jesuit, there are 
female Jesuits, which comes te the same thing; whereupon 
she quotes * one formerly st in ofitce in the Roman Catholic 
Church” (who must have made the most of his means of infor- 
Ww ation, as he informs us that; “in Italy, excepting the Sisters 
of Charity and of the Sacred Heart, orders of females either 
do not exist or are unknown,’) to prove that sundry convents 
are under Jesuit rule and direction; from which fact she leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions. But it must indeed be a very 
long stride over vacancy which will Jand us on such a resolt 
as the one evidently in her mind, namely, that young ladies 
are taught by the Jesuits to act as Marie did; that Is, to get 
into private families; to live at the cost of their unsuspecting 
citertainers ; to borrow money from them; to tell lies te an 
unlimited extent; to swindle poor tradesmen out of ‘ lavender 
merino dresses and black velvet mantles.” If this were really 
the case, we quite agree with our authoress In recommending 
her cowitrymen not to deem the subject unworthy of their in- 
vestigation; for, “with such influential and well-organised 
female agency,” what might not the Jesuits affect? Seriously, 
however, we appeal to our readers, whether this is a graceful 
apology tne an utterly unfounded dandee ! ? And yet none can 
doubt that she who promulgated the slander, and who so un- 
Willingly retracts it, is naturally kind and simple -hearted and 
unsuspicious; alas, for the “ corrupt following” of the Pro- 
testant tradition! As to what Marie really was, we think the 
‘valued and beloved friend of Mr. Luke’s, also in the minis- 
try,” whose opinion is given at the close of the sequel, has hit 
the truth exactly. He says: “Every body in our house has 
a separate theory. Mine is, that the whole springs from a 
gigantic egotism, which could not live without being the object 
of attention, Interest, and sympathy ; > which would set fire to 
houses, bleed with leeches, write folios all about her mental 
peculiarities and pecuniary prospects, in order to become the 
object of attention, which she would not divide with an inno- 
cent child.” 

To this we must add, the pleasure she evidently felt in the 
mere act of scheming, quite independently of any aim beyond 
itself; and this surcly is not inconceivable. Imagine a person 
with a highly inventive genius, with an all- absorbing vanity, 
with that sense of the dull and prosaic character of actual life 
Which all must feel, and the most highly gifted the most 
keenly, unless they have learnt that spiritual alchemy which 
turns the dullest metal into gold; and suppose such a person, 
further, to be placed in an obscure position in life, of which 
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such a character would be peculiarly impatient; then, if there 
have been no habits of truth and integrity, and no moral prin- 
ciple dominant in the mind, surely such a career as Marie’s is 
the natural result; we need not have recourse to the Jesuit 
ypothesis to account for it. We must all have seen occa- 
sionally in children, and perhaps can remember in our own 
carly childhood, a tendency to romancing, for the mere sake 
of exercising the imavinative faculty , which, if it had not been 
promptly cheeked, might have grown up into something of 
this kind. How children live sometimes for weeks tovether 
in an inner world of beings created by their own faney! then, 
if couscienee be seared by early mismanagement, and cireum- 
stanees be adverse, and the counterbalancing forces which 
should be a the mind are sti uved and killed, how easily may 
the ideal be translated into the a ctual, and these creatures of 
the faney * made to speak or act under the spell of the great 
magician, self-love, to advance its own purposes among the 
real men and women whom it finds it ean thus mould to its 
will! ‘Those are very lucky who have not met in the course 
of their lives with more than one Marie, on a larger or a 
smaller scale; and the way in which all natural repugnance 
is In some instan ces overcome by such persons is almost in- 
credible. We have been told of their subm ‘itting to the mosé 
torturlig Rnd ae i operations as remedies for diseases alto- 
gether counterfeited; nay, have we not even heard, on un- 
doubted testimony, of nuns, before supposed to be leading 
holy lives, who have dared to simulate the sacred stigmata? 
The chyrossing character of vanity, however, when it once be- 
comes a n.aster-p: ission, Is no matter of surprise to those who 
expe ricnee the dilliculty of shaking off its tyranny, even when 
the whole being Is up in arms against 1t; and thi ‘painful ex- 
perience makes them feel that the only true plnilosophy, the 
only one deep enough to meet the real fount of evil within us, 
is that which the world, with all its wisdom, was not able to 
devise, and is ever reluctant to accept, that, namely, which 
lays the foundation of all excellence in humility. 
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LIVING NOVELISTS. 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, BULWER, FULLERTON, CURRER BELL 


1. Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Bradbury & Evans. 
2. dismond, By W. M. Thackeray. Smith and Elder. 
od My Norel, By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Blackwood. 
4, Lady Bird. By Lady G. Fullerton. Moxon. 

do. Villeiie. By Currer Bell. Smith and Ilder. 


In the different works of the five novelists whose names We 
have here placed together, we have specimens of so many 
distinct varieties of prose fiction. Estimating each writer by 
his works as a whole, we may take Dickens as a representa- 
tive of the farcical, Thacker ray of the satirical, Bulwer of the 
philosophico-melodramatic, Lady Georgiana Fullerton of the 
domestic, and Currer Bell of the psychological school. The 
writers themselves might perhaps be indisposed to acquiesce 
in the correctness of the classification; but we apprehend that 
a large portion of their readers would, on the whole, thus dis- 
tinguish them. Each of them we think undoubtedly the ablest 
living representative of the schools to which we have assigned 
them, though here and there a single novel or a single cha- 
racter may be named from the works of others worthy of spe- 
cial note as characteristic of the variety to which it belongs. 

With ail their merits, they leave ‘Walter Scott and Miss 
Austen as yet without rivals ; and time only can show which 
of them will take a permanent place among the classics of 
Inglish fiction. As writers, however, of the second rank, set- 
ting aside all influence of present fashion, we think none can 
deny to any of them a claim to high and rare skill. Their 
mere relative popularity we take to be no test whatever of 
their respective merits. If a writer speaks to the few, his 
readers never can be the multitude. His genius and skill 
must be estimated by some test unrecognised by booksellers 
and circulating libraries. Were Lady Geo rgiana Fullerton, 
for instance, endowed with the power to write a perfect novel 
of her own school, she could not by possibility obtain one 
tithe of the readers of David Copperfield; for the obvious rea- 
son, that those workings of the mind, and the class of persons 
whom she paints, are caviare to the rude, rough, coarse, 
su) erficial crowd, which loves, because it can understand, the 
bold broad strokes and staring colouring of a humorist like 
Dickens. 

To those who, like ourselves, regard a work of fiction not 
as a mere book, in no way a more fair representative of its 
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writer’s whole mind than a treatise on algebra or a discourse 
on political ccouomy, the study of the books of five such ac- 
complished and varied novelists is a curious, agreeable, and 
iustructive recreation. We look upon a novel as more or 
less a discourse on human life, the genuine product of a 
writer’s own mind, and dis <playing his habits, feclings, views 
aud principles, That this is so is shown by the cinasiadete 
personal intercst which most novel-readers feel in seeing or 
becoming acquainted with the men and women whose writ- 
ines have powerfully affected or delightfully amused them. 
With tens of thousands of Enelis hmen and E nelishwomen, 
Dickens isa kero. His very name gives a sanction to every 
thing to which he lends it. He could do many things among 
his fellow-creatures, for no other reason than that he wrote 
Pickwick and Copperficld. 

Charles Dickens is, in fact, pre-eminently a man of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Ie is at once the creation 
and the prophet of an age which loves benevolence without 
religion, the domestic virtues more than the heroic, the farei- 
cal more than the comic, and the extravagant more than the 
tragic. The product of a restlessly observant but shallow 
era, his great intcllectual characteristic 1s a most unusual 
power of observing the external peculiarities of men and 
women, as distinguished from all insight into that hidden 
nature whence flow the springs of their conduct. And mo- 
rally there is probably not another living writer, of equal 
decency of thought, to whom the supernatural and eternal 
world simply is not. Ve has no claims to be 1 regarded as a 
writer of comedy; his characters are a congeries of odditics 
of phrase, manner, gesticulation, dress, countenance, or Tinb, 
tacked cleverly upon a common-place substratum of excessive 
simplicity, amlabieness, or villany. Take away the gaiters, 
buttons, gloves, petticoats, hair, teeth, cant phrases, and ha- 
bitual postures of his men, women, and children, and what 
is there left for us to fail back upon ? Adimirably, indeed, he 
does his work. Never were there such farces off the stage 
before. No Lnglish writer has ever portrayed with so genial 
a versatility every thing that is visibly odd and eccentric in 
human life, with out res olting to what is profane, coarse, or 
indecent, by way of giving @ spice to his comicalities. 

Of wit Dickens has none. The intellectual portion of his 
nature is not sufliciently refined, keen, or polished to appre- 
cicte the delicate subtleties of thought and language which 
are included in that singular and charming thing, a witty idea 
or expression. Ife rarely writes a sentence in his own proper 
character that imprints itself on the memory, or is worth trea- 
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suring in the storehouse of the brain. He is not a man of 
thought. 

Of course, with such a writer every thing is in extremes. 
His good creatures are awfully benevolent; his scoundrels are 
as black as the devil himself; his people of simplicity are po- 
sitive noodles. In fact, they are not men and women at all; 
they are stage- characters transferred from the boards to the 
pave. P ecksniff, Ralph Nickleby, Quilp, Sampson and Sally 
Brass, Uriah Heep, Tulieahees, and the rest, they are all 
so many varieties of the standard stage ‘ villain.” Of his 
variations on the dramatic * benevolent old gentleman,” his 
last novel furnishes one of his most characteristic specimens. 
Old Jarndyce is so soft-hearted and soft-headed a model of 
ultra-beneficence, that for some time we expected him to turn 
ne a deep rogue in the end. This whole story, in fact, is 
a failure, and, i In our judgment, inferior to any thing Dickens 
has written before. Plot it has none; and it is impossible to 
fecl the slightest interest in the characters with whom we are 
meant to sympathise. Jarndyce, Richard, and Ada, are poor 
to the Jast degree; and as to Esther Summerson, the angelic, 
self-forgetting young lady, who notes in her journal every 
thing that a self-forgetting mind would not note, we have 
found her a prodigious bore, whom we wish the author had 
consigned to the store-room the moment she was fairly in 
possession of her housekeeping keys. ‘The manner in which 
this lady is made to chronicle her own merits, is a proof how 
unable Dickens is to enter into the real depths of a human 
mind, and draw a genuine character self-consistent in all its 
parts. 

In his intentionally farcical characters, Dickens reigns 
supreme. trom Pickwick downwards, they are a splendid 
series; and a host they are in numbers. From the rapidly 
but charmingly touched Sketches by Boz down to Mr. Bucket 
the detective in Bleak House, what an innumerable list of oddi- 
ties they are to have proceeded from the brain of one man! 
We suppose, of the whole list, that Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller will be unanimously accounted the most thoroughly 
amusing and excellent; and of the rest, different readers will 
choose different objects for their preference. We confess, 
ourselves, to a peculiar penchant for Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness; and we question whether in the whole range 
of Dickens’s happiest scenes any thing is to be found superior 
to the occasion on which the unfortunate Richard wakes from 
his fever, and bids the cribbage-playing Marchioness mark 
“ two for his heels.” 

Dickens’s pathos is little to our taste, speaking generally, 
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for we admit striking exceptions. As a rule, however, he 
overdoes it. He describes and describes, and lays on his co- 
lours with violent elaboration, till the reader i is fatigued rather 
than affected. And so it is in his general style: he makes 
2 catalogue instead of placing a few salient points before the 
inind’s eye. With ne pre-Raphiaclite toil, he goes through 
every thing that can be seen or discovered, till the i impression 
on the reader is weakened by the multiplicity of de tail, and 
weariness takes the place of vivid perception. ‘This is melo- 
drama instead of tragedy, and penny-a-lining (clever though 
it be) instead of powerful writing. 

Another peculiarity in Dickens is his taste for nastiness. 
We do not mean that he tells dirty stories, or makes dirty 
jokes. Far from it. He is too much a man of the day to 
give in to any thing of the kind. Yet he has a marvellous 
liking for whatever is physically offensive. He gloats over 
mould, damp, rottenness, and smells. There is not a book 
of his in which dampness and mouldiness are not repeatedly 
brought in as characterising some spot or building. We be- 
lieve he cannot conceive of any thing o/d without being damp. 
In the same way, he loves to dwell on offensive peculiarities 
in his characters. Thus, in Bleak House we have a disgust- 
ing lawyer with black cloves always picking the pimples on 
his face. ‘The same story supplies one of the most unpar- 
donably nauseous descriptions which ever disfigured a work 
of fiction. ‘The details of the spontaneous combustion of the 
miscr Krook are positively loathsome. Any thing more sick- 
ening and revolting we never read, 

As we have said, Dickens 1s a man to whom the super- 
natural world is not. It is melancholy to see one so amiable, 
so benevolent in his aspirations, so clear in his estimate of 
domestic virtues, at the same time slone-blind to the existence 
of any thing which eye cannot see, and to an hereafter whose 
woe or joy is dependent on man’s conduct here. Now and 
then, it is true, he treats us to a little theatrical rubbish 
about angels and so forth, but they are mere melodramatic 
‘machinery.” Of Christianity as a revelation, of sin as an 

offence against God, of the law of God as a rule of life, he 
scems literally unconscious. Amiable jollity is his beau-ideal 
of human perfection. We are the last persons to wish to turn 
a novel into a sermon; but there are ways of indicating right 
and wrong, and of representing the human mind as responsible 
in all things to its Creator, without preaching or canting. We 
cannot conceive any thing more utterly Pagan and shocking 
than the whole treatment of the character of the unfortunate 
Lady Dedlock in Bleak House. The utter absence of any 
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trace of those feelings which would have been shown by every 
woman possessed of the slightest remnants of a conscience, is 
most painful; and also, little as we are convinced that Mr. Dick- 
ens would wish such a result, most undoubtedly pernicious. 

Thus, ignorant of the very elements of a religious faith, 
it is natural that Dickens. sh: yuld fail in drawing religious 
hypocrites. ‘The Chadbands of Bleak House, and others of 
his stories, are perfect failures. The class of men whom he 
wishes to show up, always get hold of something like Cliris- 
tian phrases, and are, in fact, far more offensively disgusting 
than Dickens makes them. But the slang of Chadband and 
his compeers is as unlike religious cant as it Is tedious and 
unmeaning. 

Such we hold to be the merits and deficiencies of the 
author of the Pickwick Papers. An unrivalled humorist, 
and eminently respectable in his morals, his knowledge of 
human nature is as superficial as it is extensive. 

A very different writer is the author of Vanity Lair, 
Pendennis, and Esmond. Singularly unlike are the modes in 
which Charles Dickens and William Makepeace ‘Thackeray 
view human life. Dickens sees all from without; ‘Thacke- 
ray’s power lies in the dissection of human motives and the 
developing of human infirmities. Dickens transfers man from 
the stage; ‘Thackeray watches him in society and follows him 
to his most seeret chamber, and never rests till he has torn off 
his trappings, and shown him in all his graceless deformity. 
Thackeray is neither more nor less than “what is ordinarily 
meant by the term “a satirist.” Ile has seen enough of 
human nature to have acquired an intense aversion for a cer- 
tain class of its frailties and vices, without that knowledge of 
what man may become, and does become, under the influence 
of ennobling principles, which enables keen-sighted and sad- 
hearted men, such as he appears in his books, to give a true 
picture of human life, as a whole. As a whole, his books are 
eminently unfair; but as paintings of one or two phases of 
human socicty, they are true, and powerfully wrought to the 
last degree, "To many readers he appears, we believe, to be 
a bitter, hard, severe-minded man. ‘lo us this seems a_par- 
tial view of his character. We sce nothing in his writings to 
justify the opinion that he does not possess the full amouut of 
natural tenderness, benevolence, and cordiality of spirit which 
falls to the lot of most persons. But his eye is so intently 
fixed on certain social and personal offences in modern life, 
that he cannot complain if the world thinks him a mere sa- 
tirist, all bitterness. That he can hate vehemently, no one 
can doubt who read his * Appeal to an Eminent Appealer” in 
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the pages of Punch,—an attack on Cardinal Wiseman, ab- 
solutely overflowing with savage fury, and one of the most 
diseraccful pieces of writing which ever flowed from the pen 
of a person calling himself a gentleman. 

Hlis novels are far less hearty in their hate; but they are 
bitter enough. ‘Their chief faults are their narrowness of 
range, and their painful delineations of the female mind. The 
best-drawn of 'Thackeray’s characters, Major Pendennis, 1s 
but a type of nearly all his men, save an occasional drunken 
[rishman like Costigan, or an unreal fabrication like Esmond ; 
and his women vary between the clever rogue Rebecca and 
the silly widow in Vanity Fair. He seems unable to imagine 
& Woman who is not more or less either a knave or a fool: of 
a union of intelligence and genius with true feminine delicacy 
and warm-hearted affection, his novels supply no example. 
And this is to be the more regretted, because his women who 
have a character are drawn with inimitable skill. Rebecca in 
Vanity Fair, and Blanche, the authoress of Wes Larmes, m 
Pendennis, are rare instances of portrait-painting in the 
darkest colours, without passing into the exaggerations of 
impossibility. 

Thackeray’s last completed novel, Esmond, the judgment 
of most readers, we apprehend, pronounces a failure. A man 
cannot run in chains, though he may show how well he can 
do it considering the impediments. And so it is when a writer 
adopts the style of an age gone by, and tries literally to im- 
personate the autobiographical hero of his story. The Addi- 
sonian style of Zsmond is, after all, only a very clever school- 
boy’s exercise in the manner of the Spectator. The unques- 
tionable skill with which some of the characters are drawn, 
is lost in the tedious uniformity of prosiness, to which Mr. 
Thackeray has bound himself in his effort to escape from the 
smartness of nineteenth-century writing. Indeed, the style of 
Esmond is rather an avoidance of the peculiarities of to-day, 
than an adoption of the life and thought of the days of Queen 
Anne. Asa story, the book is unfortunate, and unpleasant, 


Very different again are the novels of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. Bulwer—(for so, notwithstanding his cognominal 
variations, the literary historian will call him)—is a specics 
of pedantic Byron. His books display all Lord Byron’s im- 
morality, not half his genius, and ten times his affectation. Half 
of the genius of the author of Childe Harold is, however, 
sufficient to make a very respectable reputation; and though 
We are not disposed to accord to the author of Pelham the 
full amount of that moiety, his abilities are undoubted and his 
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skill varied. Ilis morals and politics appear to have now un- 
dergone a simultaneous change, and he has picked up pro- 
priety in company with protectionism. re the sounds of 
critical indignation against the wickedness of Lucretia have 

well died away, the res spectabilities of Zhe Caxtons come 
forward to soothe an offended public, and are followed by a 
long, tiresome affair in four volumes, termed My Novel, by 
Pisistratus Caxton, in which the author appears in full cos- 
tume as a reformed radical and repentant rake. ‘This last 
story contains some good scenes and good sketches; but as < 
view of English country life, of manufacturing life, of aristo- 
cratic life, and of the literary life, it is as wide of the mark as 
Pelham is unlike a treatise on morals. Zhe Caxtons, on the 
contrary, is a very clever book, and only tedious towards the 
conclusion. The whiole is disfigured, it is true, with an affec- 
tation of the manner of Sterne ; but not sufliciently so to 
interfere with the truthful effect of the book altogether. It is 
blotted also with the writer's never-ceasing display of out-of- 
the-way and voluminous “ reading,” though not to any thing 
like the same extent with My A Yovel, w ‘herein we know not 
which is most disagreeable, the pedantry or the sham philoso- 
phy and religion. 

The power of Bulwer unfortunately comes out most 
strongly in his earher and more objectionable fictions. Ped- 
ham is as unprincipled as it is brilliant; and so with most of 
its successors. ‘The melo-dramatic development of character 
Which generally marks them, is so utterly pernicious in the 
principles of action which are assumed to be natural and noble 
in man, that we are persuaded that these novels have done as 
much harm, especially to young readers, as any publications 
which fora long time have issued from the more decent por- 
tion of the press. ‘Lheir vigour, their vivacity, their occasional 
truth of painting, and their passionate though morbid details 
of emotion, only make their influence upon the excitable and 
craving intelligence of the youthful mind more rapidly and 
deeply injurious. Tor the ‘future, unless he can write more 
books as good as Lhe Caxtons, we trust that the author of 
Pelham will confine himself to setting his readers to sleep by 
dull philosophico - theologico- scholastico- poetical disquisitions, 
and be content with the reputation he has earned as the best 
painter of roués of the present day. 


From Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton, the next on our list, is a stride indeed. This lady’s 
storics are the only novels which have attained and preserved 
a general popularity, notwithstanding the very palpable ma- 
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nifestations which they afford of the religion of the writer. 
The Puseyism of Ldlen Middleton could not keep it out of 
the circulating libraries; and we suspect that few recent 
novels have been so much read by the more intelligent and 
critical class of novel-readers. Lady a conversion 
to Catholicism did not destroy her reputation, unusual as such 
a thing is In this violently Protestant enneee: and her last 
book, Lady Bird, as done nothing to lessen the fame already 

won. Iifer success as a Catholic vriter of novels, without 
concealment of her faith, is to be attributed, we think, to two 
of her characteristic merits. She writes, in the first place, as 
a Catholic, naturally and unaflectedly, and not as a concealed 


lactdnasdi t; and in the second place, she has the rare art 
of making her men gentlemen, and her women n ladies, at the 


same time that she preserves and develops their distinctive 
characters with very cousiderable force and discrimination. At 
all times, and especially as English society is now constituted, 
the former of these characteristics is of the highest import- 
anee. ‘To make a novel directly con pene KW or to make it 
a vehicle for exh ibiting a elaring contrast between Catholics 
and Protestants, is a cupital blunder, speaking as a general 
rule. Nobedy reads fictions to learn what cent roversialists 
have to say; and when readers stumble on such discussions, 
nobody gives the writer credit mee a fair statement of the case 


in han id. y ef, by cl natural cil) al CaSY recognition of the vit | 


power of the Catholic eision in peired and guiding the 
minds of its children in certain ways, and by an unpretending 
but skilful introduction of Catholic fechnes 3 and habits in the 


trying circumstances of life, nota Tittle rood may be done in 
the way of softening prejudices aud awakening kindlier feel- 
ines in the better classes of Protestant readers. This merit 
is undoubtedly possessed by Lady Georgia ma Fullerton. No 
one can be aflronted at her introduction of Catholie customs. 
feclings, and doctrines as she Introduces them. We only 
reeret thes she unintentionally cecasionally conveys (as we 
fear must be the case) a misconception as to what C: itholic 
docirine or practice really is. One or two of the scenes be- 
tween Gertrude and D’Arbe rey 1n Lady bird, are particular 
instances of this fault. The want of fecling displayed by the 
old priest to his niece, in the earlier parts of the same story, 
is also very far from being in keeping with the rest of his 
character and with the facts of actual life as seen in the con- 
duct of the Catholic priesthood. The last thing that we 
should say of them is, that they are wanting in tenderness 
and consideration for young persons situated as poor Lady 


Bi “dl. 
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The other source of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s undimi- 
nished popularity hes in the unusual refinement and delicacy 
of a which pervades every thing that comes from her 
pen. » know no living novelist who has any pretensions 
to rv. 1 her in this respect. It is a trite remark, that it is 
most difficult to make a man or woman at onee a eentleman 
or a lady anda distinctly marked and strongly interesting cha- 
racier. ‘Lhe whole range of English fiction affords few such 
prools of skill, And whatever other charms the present 
schools of novel- writing present, In this respect they are all 
wanting. ‘Lake, for instance, such a delightful book as Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Cranford, reprinted from Jousehold Words.® — This 
story is a perfect little picture of the life its authoress desires 
to portray 5 but, harmless and innocent as it is, and interest- 
ine, and even touching, as are one or two of its personages, 
there is not a trace of that perfect refinement of feeling In 
any one of them which is in its essential nature opposed to 
what we mean by vulgarity. ‘This true delicacy, happily, in 
real life is not confined to any one rank in society alone, 
though it is more rare in some classes than in others; but 
wherever it is found, whether in reality or in fiction, it pos- 
sesses an attraction to every mind which can at all sy mpathise 
with its mingled sensitiveness and seif-possession, for the 
absenee of which no other beauty or power can altogether 
atone. ‘This it is which we desiderate in Miss Austen’s other- 
Wise unrivalled novels of domestic life. As paintings of men 
and women they are daguerreotypes; but we cannot help 
Wishing that they had included in their scope some few per- 
sonages of a more refined and clevated tone of mind and 
a i 

hits rare CXC ‘lence is, however, to be found in Lady 
Georgiana’s fictions. Every page is a revelation of the though fs 
of an observant, me ditative, cultivatec 1, and naturally polished 
mind; always poetic, sometimes acute and shrewd, ‘and ocea- 
sionally profound, Lady Clara Audrey, in her Lady Bird, 
we take to be a remarkable instance of this delicate skill. 
Lady Clara is drawn from the life and to the hfe; another 
touch or two would have darkened her character into vul- 
garity, As it is, she 1s perfect 

linagine, on the other hand, what such conceptions (if 


* The mention of this elaborately jocose, tremendously benevolent, and 
senevally dull, though wonderfully popular periodical, reminds us to warn those 
of our re aders who are not well acquainted with its character, against any 
indiscriminate circulation of its numbers amongst the young or the poor, The 
greater part of its contents are harmless; but it has now and then an article or a 
paragraph directed against Catholic doctrines or habits of the most pernicious 

character. 
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imagined at all) would have pees when embodied by the 
ardent and vigorous pen of the last writer on our list—the 
lady who has assumed the nom de guerre of Currer Bell. Jane 
Lyre, Shirley, and Villette are, to our taste, but instances of 
the lengths to which an utterly unrefined but strong mind 
can run without sinking into the nake dly gross and immoral. 
These three stories represent the workings of a woman’s mind 
in trying and execptional circumstances. In the first and last 
the heroine is a governess; in Shirley she is a woman of iide- 
pendent fortune. In all three there is an amount of identity 
between the heroines, which shows that such a character is 
regarded by Currer Bell with no little sympathy and respect. 
Yet few conceptions more totally unfeminine and unattractive 
have ever proceeded from the pen of a novelist whose aim it 
has been to draw an agrecable personage. Vehement passion, 
accompauicd with a strong will, a stedfastness of purpose, a 
self-reliance in action, and a power of controlling others to 
her views, appear to make up Currer Bell’s ideal of an attrac- 
tive woman and a heroine. Add to this a hardness of feeling, 
a scorn for those peculiarities which in a man are infirmities, 
but in a woman often become virtues, together with a certain 
cimatism of idea paintully forcing itself into notice,—and we 
have the characteristics of the novels of this remarkable and 
powerful writer; for remarkable and powerful she certainly 
iss ‘Phe fierce workings and smouldering fires which heave 
and burn in the breasts of such women as Jane Eyre and 
Lucy Snowe, she delineates with rare vigour and life-like ac- 
curacy. W ith true and clear insight, she begins her work by 
penetrating into the depths of a mind such as she desires to 
depict; while her dramatic power in the development of cha- 
racter cables her to trace its successive stages of feeling and 
action with striking consistency and animation. 

I;qual praise cannet be given to the personages whom she 
groups round her heroincs. ‘They are for the most part vul- 
war, coarse, or repellent; often bearing palpable marks of 
being copied from dobapleniacs against whom the writer has a 
? ite, With strong cxageerations supplied by her ill-will, and 
destructive of the re ey as a work of literary art. The North- 
country school in Jave Lyre, and the Brussels pension in 
Villette, ave too me unly the blackened pictures of individual 
examples: to be regarded as fair satires upon the faults of 
such seminaries and their superiors as they are intended to 
portray. The whole thing is overdone. Madame Beck’s ma- 
hagement Is an Impossibility. Lxageeration spoils the whole, 
and, as usual, defeats its own end, by introducing incousist- 
eneies which show hew far it is departing from tri uth. 
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Villette, too, is throughout a manifestation of spite against 
Brussels and the Belgians, silly in itself, aud ridiculously out 
of place ina novel. We wonder what Brussels has done to 
Currer Bell, that she should try to revenge herself by such a 
foolish displ: ay of temper. Her notions on religion are what 
night be expected from so cold and haughty an intellect. 
Were they not painful, they would be laughable. At the 
same time let us add, that, unfair as are her representations 
of Catholicism and Catholics, they are not so bad as are gene- 
rally to be found in the current popular literature of the day. 

The relative cleverness of Currer Bell's published stories 
it is not difficult to determine. Jaxe Lyre is the best, and 
Shirley by far the worst. We question, however, whether 
this writer has that in her which will enable her to produce 
many books worth reading. Her mind is narrow, though 
vigorous; her conceptions few, though distinet; while her 
experience of life, and her sympathies with her fellow-crea- 
tures are not of that wide range which helps to make up for 
a natural want of largeness of mind and fertility of imagi- 
nations Unless a decided change is shown in her next work, 
we shall be surprised if her popularity does not decline almost 
as rapidly as it sprung into life. 








ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE ON THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 


Lhe Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By Robert Isaac Wil- 
berforee, Archdeacon of the East Riding. John and 


Charles Mozley, and J. H. Parker. 


Tits is among the most important theological works which 
recent times have produced in this country; and we are much 
mistaken if it does not turn out to be one of the most influen- 
tial. It treats of a subject of which the magnitude cannot 
be exaggerated, and it discusses it without equivocation. By 
the admission of theologians on both sides, the doctrine upon 
Which the whole controversy between the Church and Protes- 
tantism turns is the “rule of faith.” ‘True as this state- 
ment is logically, it is yet no less true, as a matter of fact, that 
many who see clearly enough that “ private judgment” is 
nothing more than a declamatory abstraction, and that the 
rival rule, ecclesiastical authority, can never be realised ex- 
cept in the Catholic fold, contintie to grope blindly about the 
walls of the Church instead of entering in at the gate. They 
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are intellectually, not morally convinced, aud they refuse to 
trust to their convictions. There is, however, another doctrine, 
which may be said to bear the same relation to the heart 
which the rule of faith bears to the head, and by our estimate 
of which the character of our theology must be determined. 
[t is, the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist. Considered, 
indeed, as doctrine, it is but one out of the many that make 
up the stupendous whole of Catholic theolo: uy But it is not 
a doctrine alone. It constitutes the essential part of Christian 
oe also; and it is an old adage, that * /egem credende 
lex ipplic andi slatuat.” The Ghesnad Kucharist is not a part 
mere i of the worship of the Christian Church—it is incom- 
parably the principal part; and in early times it was, as 
Archdeacon Wilberforce truly aftirms, the only part for which 
a public ritual was provide d. 


“We hear,” he tells us, “of no public ritual in the first ages, 
except that which was connected with the Eucharistic office. So it 
certainly was in the apostles’ time: ‘Phe disciples came together 
to break bread.’ And so does St. Paul speak of the holy Eucharist 
as that which men might be expected to solemmmise ‘when ve come 
into one place.’ ‘The case was the same, according to Justin Martyr, 
in the next century. ‘Phe only pubhe gathering which he dcseribes 
is that for the celebration of the hol ly ‘Eucharist : and this service 
was solemnised, according to Tertullian, both on the station-days 
and in their nocturnal assemblies. No dauks it must have been the 
custom of Christians from the earliest ages to mect continually for 
the purpose of prayer and psalmody (as St. Basil desertbes, np. 
207); but no traces of any we ing resembling a p wublic ritual, exce pe 
the Eucharistic liturgies, have come down to us from the three first 
centuries. “The only ppt to this statement is the daily morn- 
Ing and evening prayer which occurs in the eighth book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions.” 

If, then, the Mucharistic office, from the carhest times, con- 
stituted substantially the worship of the Chureh, and if its 
worship be the most sacred form in which the faith of the 
Church is confessed,— it is plain that a Catholic worship 
with a Protestant theology would be a union as monstrous 
as that of the human and the animal frame in the fabulous 
Centaur. 

What, then, is, according to Mr. Wilberforce,the doctrine 
ofthe holy Eucharist? We will cudeavour to delineate it by 
setting forth, as far as we may in his own language, the state- 
ments which contain the various portions of that doctrine. ‘To 
do this, it will be necessary to omit almost all mention of 
whole sections of his work, which, notwithstanding, are of the 


highest importance, aud which are equally remarkable for the 
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depth of their views, the philosophic precision with which they 
are expressed, and the learning with which they are illus- 
trated. We need hardly say that he is far from adopting the 
ordinary Protestant views on the subject of which he treats. 
He first deals with that very common evasion of a difficulty 
which disguises indifference in the garb of reverence, and 
deprecates intrusion Into mysteries. 


“What can be more mysterious than the co-existence of the three 
persons in the glorious Godhead, or than the union of Godhead and 
manhood in the person of Christ? Yer to make the depth of these 
truths a reason for refusing to accept them would not be humility, 
but unbelicf.” He points out, moreover, that there is no doctrine 
on which the judgment of primitive Christians was more entirely 
unanimous tlian on this. ‘Qu many subjects,” he says, “ the Church 
was early rent into parties, so that at times it was difficult to say 
what doctrine was predominant. But respecting the holy Eucharist 
there existed no symptom of disagreement for eight centuries and a 
half.” 

The authorities whom he cites are all taken from the pe- 
riod antecedent to the division of the East and West, and for 
the most part belong to the great age of the first four general 
councils. Much of his teaching, also, is based on those ancient 
liturgies which “ were not adequately appreciated,” he says, 
“in the sixteenth century;” but which demonstrate ‘ that 
ie holy Eucharist is a real action, of which the elements are 
ie subject. ” In them, too, he finds “ the original conse- 
eration of the elements by our Lord Himself, perpetuated by 
Him through the words of institution as pronounced by Ilis 
ministers.” The ambiguities too commonly met with in the 
statements of Protestants are in this work precluded by the 
distinctness with which the author points out that the sacred 
character of the elements, though of course it consists in 
nothing of which the senses can take note, is yet an objective 

thing produced by consecration, and by the change which con- 
secration effects in them. 


] 
ti 
tl 


“ We now come to the next head of argument, the direct state- 
ment of ancient writers that the eflicacy of the holy Eucharist de- 
pends upon the change which consecration efiects in the elements. 
i. + a en then, after speaking of the regenerating force 
of baptism, goes on to — that mm the holy Eucharist is vouch- 
safed the oa presence of Christ’s Body and Blood. * You may 
perhaps say, That which I see ts something different; how do you 
prove to me that [ receive the Body of Christ ? This i is what it 
remains for me to prove. What examples, therefore, am I to use? 
Let me prove that this is not that which nature has made it, but 
that which the benediction has consecrated it te be; and that the 
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force of the benediction is greater than that of nature, because by 
i benediction nature herself i is changed.’ Again: the lectures of 

. Cyril of Jerusalem continue, as in ancient di: iys, to be regarded 
ee the Eastern Church as a text-book for the instruction of the 
young. In his third mystagogical catechism he says: ‘The bread 
in the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy Ghost, is mere 
bread no longer, but the Body of Christ’... St. Gregory Nyssen, 
in his catechetical discourse, speaks of the human body of our pen 
as exalted by personal union with Deity, and brings this forward a 
iHustrative of the ch: mge which befalls the sacred ‘elements : ‘W ith 
reason, therefore, do we believe that the bread which is now sanc- 
tified by the word of God is transformed into the Body of God the 
Word.” He proeceds, * It was clearly suppose ‘dl that the clements 
themselves underwent some change, by virtue of our Lord’s words 
and of the power of the Holy Ghost ; and that, through the conse- 
cration thus conferred on them, they — ime the medium ofa certain 
mysterious benefit.” And what that benefit was he clearly Somes, 
saying: ‘When our Lord, then, spoke of His Body and Blood : 
bestowed upon His disciples i in this sacrament, He must have in 
understood to imply that He Himself, Godhead, Soul, and Body, 
was the gift communicated. Tis m: inhood was the medium through 
which His whole person was dispensed.” 


He then proceeds to illustrate the same position from the 
usages of the early Church,—the fact that the holy Eucharist 
Was sent as a sign of communion, carried to the sick, reserved 
to be partaken at home, and reserved in churches,—that the 
“whole Christ was suppose d to be communicated through 
every part of cither element.” At the same time, Archdeacon 
Wilbeiforce carefully distinguishes the manifold presence of 
our Lord in the holy Eucharist from that ubiquity which 
at times was advoeated by Luther. ‘ Our Lord’s manhood 
neither did nor could participate in that omnipresence which 
is characteristic of Godhead; but He has been pleased to 
bestow on it a certain capacity of presence beyond that which 
other bodies possess, that it may be the instrument of [is 
own gracious will.” He then proceeds to show, that although 
the Body present in the holy Eucharist be no other than 
that body which was born . the Blessed Virgin and suffered 
on the cross,—in other words, than Christ’s natural body,—it 
is yet present in the ae elements, not naturally,—that 
is, with attributes which the senses can disccrn,—but super- 
naturally and sacramentally. This is a part of the subject in 
which unreal and contradictory statements, connected with an 
ambiguous use of such words as “carnal,” * material,” &c., 
are most often to be found. ‘The author before us, however, 
has passed through the ordeal successfully. A carnal or ma- 
terial presence he defines to be, not merely a presence of 
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Christ’s natural Body, now glorified in heaven; but a presence 
of It in those natural relations in which bodies ordinarily exist, 
and which are recognised by the senses. Such a mode of 
presence he of course no more affirms tha an does the Catholic 
Church, which believes that to the sexses nothing is present 
except the species. In fact, we may briefly sum up the teach- 
ing of Mr. Wilberforce in thi is work, by saying that, with the 
exception of an occasional and manifestly unintentional inac- 
curacy of expression, he teaches the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. Moreover, he recognises this doctrine as one of the 
most immediate and practical importance, as sctting forth the 
mode in which the great Head of the Church unites all His 
living members to Himself and to His Father; and to this 
sacramental presence he refers our Lord’s promise to His dis- 
ciples, that He will return to them and abide with them for 
ever. 

Those who are acquainted with Protestant writers of the 
Patristie school are aware that even when language affirming 
the Real Presence is apparently most energetic, there still too 
often remains something equivocal in expression or confused 
in idea, through which the force of this wonderful doctrine is 
lost. The slightest leak in the ship may prove as fatal as the 
widest; and if we wear not the wlcéle armour of the faith, we 
may stand practically as exposed to the “ fiery shafts” of the 
Tempter as though we wore no part of it. In many cases the 
danger is the greater from its remaining undetected. Thus, 
itis hardly possible for any community external to the Chureh, 
however attached to that amount of orthodoxy which it ac- 
cepts, to provide a test fine enough for the detection of heresy 
in its subtler forms with reference to such doctrines as the 
Trinity. It is otherwise, however, when a mystery of the 
faith is directly connee ted with corresponding action. ‘This 
fact Archdeacon Wilberforce perceives. He expresses him- 
self thus, accordingly, on the subject of that adoration of our 
Blessed Lord in the Eucharist which most of his countrymen 
have been in the habit, for several centuries, of denouncing as 
idolatry. ‘The plainest proof,” he says, *‘ which men can 
vive that they suppose Christ to be really present in the 
holy Eucharist, is to render Him divine honour;” and a few 
pages later he proceeds to show that, tried by this test as 
well as by all others, the teaching of antiquity is plain and 
consistent: “ That such was the opinion of the ancient Church, 
is testified by its writers of all schools and sentiments.” Our 
limits will not allow us to quote these passages én ealenso, as 
we could have wished; we must refer our readers for this 
valuable and complete catena to the pages of Mr. Wilberforce 
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a If. Doubtless there are persons who will attempt to 
vade the forec of the unequivocal language which our author 
as quoted from thi a on this head, and to represent 
the w anne which they assert to be due to the blessed Sacra- 
ment, by reason of its inner part (the res sacramenti), as 
nothing more than the outward tokens of decorous reverence. 
Doubtless, also, they will be found in the number of those 

ry persons who, with such an inexplicable confidence, deny 
that the word § wo rship can bear two diffcrent meanings, when 

ed by Catholies in the sense of da/ria and referred to God, 
or of dulia and referred to God's saints. ‘The evasion, how- 
ever, In the one instance is as weak as the confusion of mind 
is deplorable in the other. ars sacramental worship resting 
_ ou the fact, that Christ is present in the blessed Sacra- 

ient, and must therefore receive the same worship as He 
weal ‘ive if once more visibly present among us in the 
flesh, the tribute offered to Him must be that of divine wor- 
ship, unless the Dremnity of Christ be denied. 

We now atta ed from the sacramental to the sacrificial part 
of the holy Eucharist; and we rejoice to be able to state that here 
too Arclideacon Wilberforce’s teaching is distinet. It sets 
forth elearly the saered doctrine of the Mass. Secing, as he 
does, the plain meaning of St. Paul's expressions with respect 
to holy Communion, “the bread which we break,’ &c., and 
“not discerning the Lord’s Body,” and “ we are one bread,” 
Xe., he recognises eqnany St. Paul’s declaration respecting 
the sacrifice included in the great “ act” of Christian worship. 
Ife has no svinpathy with those who, unwilling to abandon 
the ancient and exalted claim to a sacrific ce, vet explain the 
rord away as meaning no more than the saerifice of our 
= alms ancl oblations” O1 pray rs and of * Ourse Ive Ss, OUr souls, 
and our bodies ;” a sacrifice which, of course, we are bound to 
pay at all times, but which is not essentially of a sacramental 
character, though it may be consecrated by beme ofiered up 


,s ° , 


Inand with the Eucharistic sacrifice. Stil less favour does 
he show to the lle ‘oration, that the sacrifice consists only in 
the oblation of the bread and wine as di stingtushed from the 
saered Victim, who, after consecration, becomes the res sacra- 


enti. Ile expresses himself thus: 


’ 


“Ts not this to be deluded by a system of shadows? There is 
consistency in denying that the service Is a sacrifice at all: it is 
to reject the concurrent sentence of all antiquity, to divest the wor- 
ship of the Christian Church of its reaeity. and to detract from the 
present efficacy of the intercession of Christ: yet, though a false 
system, it is harmonious with itself. But to allow the holy Euchar- 
ist to be a sacrifice, yet suppose that nothing Is offered but its ex- 
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ternal shell and covering,—that the Church honours God by pre- 
senting to Him the empty husk of its Victim,—is little consonant 
with the truth and actuality of the Christian dispensation.” 


And he thus recapitulates the judgment of the Church dur- 
ine the period that intervened between the first and fourth 
eeneral council, having previously observed (and the remark 
applics equally to all doctrines not subjects of dispute in early 
times), that “ there is no historical ground for supposing that 
the opinion of the third and fourth centuries on this subject 
was different from that of the first and second.” 


“The thing offered in the holy Eucharist is affirmed in express 
terms to be the Body of Christ. St. Cyril's account of ¢ that holy 
and most ig sacrifice’ is, that ‘we offer up Christ sacrificed for 
our sins.’ . Augustin’s way of stating that the holy Eucharist had 
been celebr: oer in the house of Hk sperius Is, that a priest ‘ offered 
up there the sacrifice of the Body of Christ”. He affirms that our 
Lord has made ‘the sacritice of His own Dedy’ to be ‘the sacra- 
ment of the faithful;’ and he discriminates between the Christian 
and the Jewish covenaut by saying that ‘instead of all those sacri- 
fices and oblations, His Lody is offered and is ministered to the par- 
ticipants.’ St. Maximus justifies the custom of burying the bodies of 
satats — the altar, by observing that ‘Christ is placed upon the 
altar.’ . Cyril of Alexandria’s de scription of the holy Eucharist 
is, that ‘the Son is voluntarily sacrificed, not to-day by the hands of 
God's enemies, but by Himself? 

$6 Se ee v aan he sacrifiee offered in the holy Eucharist is af- 
firmed not to he a ny thing superadded to that on the cross, nor yet 
a repetition of it. Vor it was maintained that the sacrifice on the 
cross was a perpetual sacrifice, which had been consummated 1 
our Lord’s death, in order that it might be continually brought be- 
fore God in the holy Eucharist... . . 

"Thirdly, —T he victim offered in the holy Eucharist was said to 
be identical with Him who offered it. Such was the constant Jan- 
guage of the liturgies... .. 

* Fourthly, —It was the habitual custom of ancient writers to 
speak of the saerifice of the holy Eucharist as awful, august, and 
terrible. The liturgy of St. James calls it ‘the tremendous and 
unbioody sacrifice’. . - 

“ Pitthly,—They speak of the sacrifice of the holy Eucharist as 
truly eflicacious for the obtaining of all those things which are the 
subject-matter of prayer and intercession.” 

The extracts we have given are more than enough to show 
how completely the Catholic doctrine of the holy Eucharist, 
both as sacrament and sacrifice, is vindicated by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce. We regret that our limits prevent us from 
doing equal justice to the mode in which he illustrates that 
doctrine and replies to objections. ‘Thus, in dealing with 
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those passages in the Fathers in which, as in the canon of the 
Mass, the elements, even after consecration, are sometimes 
called bread and wine, he shows with the utmost clearness 
that such e xpres ssions refer to the outward sign; and also that 
that sien represents, not an absent thing thus recalled to the 
lnavination, but the dread and s acred re: ality (the res sacra- 
ment?) which is actually “ ‘sent and communicated. In 
reply to the objection, so natural in the mouth of those who 
have never fathomed the mystery of Christ’s incarnation and 
mediation, that the tenet of a propitiatory sacrifice in the 
holy Iucharist must detract from the all-perfect Sacrifice 
made forus on Calvar y, and the intercession which our Lord 
makes for us in heaven, he shows that, on the contrary, the 
last-named doctrines derive a tenfold significance from that 
one which, on an empirical view, seems to oppose them. He 
points out that the notion that our Lord’s Body cannot be on 
earth because it is also in heaven proceeds from a false and 
superficial philosophy, such as would equally have proved 
that our Lord had never become incarnate because he never 
left His Bather’s right hand in heaven. He sets forth the 
fatal consequences that result from that confusion of thought 
which assumes that the ‘ Body” present in the holy Eucharist 
cannot be that Body which was born of the Blessed Vi irgin 
and suffered on the cross, merely because it Is not present to 
the senses, 

Another very valuable section of the work is that in which 
the author treats of the Reformers, pointing out what heresy 
it was in the teaching of each school which rendered it impos- 
sible fer its adherents to reeeive the doctrine of the holy 
Ikucharist, or even to retain such a portion of it as they had 
originally acknowledged. This subject is treated with great 
discrimination under the headings which refer to Zuinglius, 
Calvin, and Luther. The errors and shortcomings of several 
Anglican writers of the High-Church school, such as Water- 
land aud Johnson, are also indicated, though brictly and with 
tenderness. ‘lo the “ Low-Chureh” writers of recent or of 
earlicr times, the Archdeacon hardly alludes. ‘To what class 
Jowell nia be referred by him we hardly know. In an old 
folio edition, with black-letter and wooden boards, he looks 
like one of the “olants” of whom we have heard so much. 
In the octavo reprint of the Parker Society, his doctrines 
would seem occasionally to fall very far short not only of 
Archdeacon Wilbertoree’s, but of those which he condemns 
in Luther and Calving His most celebrated work was once 
chained to the communion-tables in the Reformed Chureh of 
England, as its decus et tutamen. Is the theological student 
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of the present day to adopt the bishop’s reading of antiquity 
or that of the Archdeacon? Jewell lifted up his hands in 
horror at the Church of England being charged with — 
She had, as he maintained, only discarded corruptions of i 
later date, while she vetained the faith of the ancient C ican 
Yet we believe that, according to him, the Eucharistic Ado- 
ration, as then and now practiss d by Catholics, is idolatry ; 
and that the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as explained by the seeks 
men, the Council of Trent, and the Archdeacon, is aflirmed to 
supersede Calvary, and substitute human priests for Christ! 
Who shall decide between contending versions of antiquity ? 
are these matters indifferent or non-fundamental 2 Is it 
venial, on the one hand, to worship a piece of bread; or, on 
the other, to treat the Rec leemer of the world, when His i in- 
fable condescension brings Him amorg us in that Body 
which sufiered for our sins, as no more than a piece of bread ? 
We have all heard of a certain oath which proclaims that the 
Mass 1s idolatry. Is that oath a lamentable truth, such as 
must be proclaimed even though it brands with so deadly an 
opprobrium what even Protestants recognise as the enormous 
majority of the Christian body, and practically proclaims that 
during far the greater part of its existence ou earth, the 
temple of C hrist had become a temple of idols? Or, on the 
other hand, is it the most appalling of all those calumnies to 
which human blindness aud presumption have ever committed 
themselves? ‘These seem to us to be important questions, 
if the vlory of God and the salvation of sou!s involve aught of 
unportanee. If fathers, councils, and primitive liturgies 
were capable of substituting idolatry and priesteraft for the 
Worship of one God through one Mediator, it is high time to 
discard the appeal to antiquity. If, on the other hand, they 

taueht but the truth of Gods and if, notwithstanding, their 
doctrine is branded as fdechnad: not only by those who ac- 
knowledge no authority save that of “ private judgment,” but 
also by the professed followers of antiquity, who then, in the 
midst of ih contradictions, may reasonably hope that he ts 
offering to God that worship which is weil- pleasing in His 
sight, and faithfully confessing that truth which God has re- 

vealed to us in Christ ? 

We need not say that we ‘entirely adopt Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s reading of antiquity, and ‘beat it is simply that 
which is corroborated, not only by the judgment of the 
Church, but also of the Eastern separate d communions, as 
well since as previous to the Eastern schism. Nay more, the 
Archdeacon has shown from the liturgies of the Nestorians 
aud other heretical bodies, who have had no communion with 
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the Chureh ever sinee their separation at the period of the 
earlier eencral councils, that Providence has preserved an in- 
ependcut witness sufficient to prove tlle primitive character 
of that worship which he maintains to have been Instituted 
by our Lord and dlis apostles, even though we were to as- 
sume any thing so utterly improbable as that all the liturei: 
of the West and of the ** Grthodox Greek” bodies had aie 
tampered with, and tampered with in the same parts. Autho- 
rity. then, is as clearly with the Archdeacon as ‘he has shown 
holy Seripture and a profound ¢ hvisiee theolory to be. 
But it is equally certain that very nearly the whole of Anch- 
aa authority is against him in all gints ot his 
teachine. Itis not lone since oe Pu ey was siicneed tor two 
a small part of what the 
Archdeacon now teaches with incompa ivablv more of scientific 
is] as of boldness and of depth. It is true that 
always been a Thigh-Chureh teaching as weil asa 
(, ow-Chureh on this subject, and that there exist two or three 
passages which go beyond the rest i strength, and which be- 
come perfectly orthodox when placed in a context such as 
) 
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that with whieh our author's quotations from the fathers 
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any practical eflect. Some writers have spoken ‘of the Bod ly 
of Christ as present, yet have abstained from saying that by 
¢| ; ‘dl ** Body” is me: ee, See ee A RS Tyres es. 
tne Wort rmoay is meant that setts Wilicl) Was Dorn OT the 
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reaven, and is also sacra- 

mentally and really present at all te altars of the mits 
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lice; but have shrunk from sayine, that mm that ‘ pure cine 


tion, offered all over the world from the rising of the sun to 
the s tting of the same, Christ is, as at Calva ry, at once the 
i riest and the Victim. The most remarkable of these ambi- 


litics Is to be found in the mest solemn part of the Anelican 
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pretty nearly with the first part of the form still retained: 
“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 


thee, preserve thy body and soul unto Skies lite.’ = =‘The 
German Reformers objected to that form. itis not necessary 
to vive a history of the changes which took place in poet 


Ing the Book of Common Praver: it will suflice to observe 
} 1 rye 1 
how the matter has ended. The clause we have quoted re- 
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tains its place; but to it is added another which admits of, 


and almost universally reccives, an interpretation not only 
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uill- ore but indentical with that Zuinglian view which 
the Archdeacon denounces; * ‘Lake and eat this in remem- 
prance thi t Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart 
by faith with thanksviving.” ‘The form is thus Catholie or 
Protestant, recognises a real Presence or a subjective Pre- 


ee > ae : © aca ae ;° 
sence Fre I; ative to the faith ot Lil? recipient, adCCOPalh? as One 
chooses to interpret the first sentence by the last, or the last 


by the rat, This form is the type upon which Anelican 
teac ning has always formed itsell, except in the Low- Chin rch 
schools, and amonea very few writers, the most advanced, of the 
modern Hi rhe “pp It is one which has often been praised 
on the eround of * compre hensiveness,” This is a mis take, 
though one into which not only a statesman resolved énguieta 
non movere, but yet more an enthusiastic lover of the united 
Church of Eneland and Ireland is naturally betrayed. Com- 
prehensiveness and cquivocation are two wholly different 
thines. ‘lo attain the former, you have only to avoid e xpres- 
sions that trea t of litigated points. ‘Lhe | latter affects to pro- 

noutice on such poiuts, but solves them 1 i. opposite Ways, and 
by means of ambiguous expressions which enable cach party 
to claim the vie tory, and to issert, th 1\Oug ‘h not to attain, ai 
exclusive position. Merely coin) rehei sive formularics in the 
sixtecnth century must have utterly failed, since they could 
have included in a single fold only those w - were willln: oe to 
compromise their opinions, and to account doctrinal differ. 
ences thines of no moment. Such Jatitudinarianism is not 
the first, but the last stage of Protestantism. The Hnelish 
nation, in whom, as in the Enelish language, there are two 
very different elements, would have divided itself into two 
sections, one Catholie andl one Protestant, had not a Church 
with ti VO aspects and two ; systems of inter preta ition been pro- 
vided for it, and been furnished with equivocal formularies. 
On he other hand, it is the necessary tendency of an equivo- 
cation to come sooner or later to an explanation. Neither 
statesman nor churchman has a right to comiplain when 
SI) 1p e-minded people, wil! ing to believe, but kno: Wie not 
what to believe,—puzzled by erceds and articles, yet as- 
ived that doctrine is part of C! rian, since Chrint is 

Truth” as well as * the Li ey ‘—take the lib erty of ask- 

ine, * What does this meav?” Irom this simple necessity 
proceed “ stone-altar judgments,” discussions on ‘non-natural 
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interpretations,” and “ Gorham cases. Lhe passions of indi- 
viduals are but incidentally connected with such movements, 
for whi whether inconvenient or not, there is no remedy 


except in religious lethargy and a spiritual “ Godfrey's 
Cordial.” 
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We cannot pass by without allusion one or two passages 
in which our author endeavours to show that certain strong 
statements of the Anglican Prayer-book may be interpreted in 
a sense not necessarily heterodox ; though, on the other hand, 
we should be doing him injustice if we spent much time 
on them. After proving that the ancient Church believed 
that the sacred elements underwent a change on consecration, 
he has to meet the statement of the Anglican 28th Article, 
in which ‘Transubstantiation is repudiated on the ground 
(infer alia) that it * overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament.” 
This bold assertion he tries to explain away by saying that 
the Article does not mean to deny a change alle ‘cting the sub- 
stance of the bread in that sense in which the word substance 
was used by St. Thomas, and subsequently by the Council of 
Trent, viz. in contradistinction to the accidents or species ; 
but that it uses the word ‘substance’ in an opposite sense, and 
in reference to that which is material in the consecrated 
elements,—the sacramentum, namely, or outward and visible 
sign,” Which he explains as “ that which is an object to the 
senses!” Indeed! Is it possible that the men who drew up 
the Articles did not know the theological meaning of the 
word *‘substance 2?” So far from this being the case, the first 
Article aflirms that “in the unity of this Godhead there be 
three persons of one substance, power, and eternity ;” and 
surely it does not use the word in the sense now popular, and 
as equivalent to seusuous. Again, the Reformers had them- 
selves been Catholics before the revolt: must they not then 
have understocd the Catholic meaning of theological terms ? 
Oice more, what imaginable object could have been gained 
by framing safeguards against errors, real or Imaginary, 11 
expressions used by Anastasius Sinaita, or any other ancicit 
author, when the question at issue was the theolegy of their 
own day? As well might they have tramed an article avainst 
mediwval miracles, and afterwards explained it away as re- 
ferring only to such wouders as Simon Magus, not Simon 
Peter, had wrought. Liyen the notion of the Capharnaites 
involved no contradiction such as Archdeacon Wilberforce 
supposes the 28th Article to have condemned. ‘Their error 
Was gross and carnal indeed, but it did not consist in denying 
the * outward sign” of the Sacrament, but in a conception of 
the most opposite character. ‘The existence of the outward 
sign, moreover, Was not denied, but was asserted by the Ca- 
thalie theology, as well before as after the Council ‘of Trent, 
and was as much a part of the popular theology as of the 
scientific definitions. Wiat is material in the bread, in the 
Archdcacon’s sense, —that is, what is presented to the seuses,— 
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is simply the species. To deny the existence of these, is not 
only an absurdity, but a contradiction in terms, making the 
senses deny the very impressions made on themselves in their 
own proper province. Surely the dogma to which the 28th 
Article refers must have been the w ell: known dogma actually 
held by the Catholic Church, not an abstract absurdity neither 
held then nor now. 

Mr. Wilberforce is not more successful in his attempt to 
show that “ the actual worship paid to Christ, as the res 
sacramenti, 1s Not neutralised by the rubric in the Ienelish 
ordinal.” ‘That it was distinctly denied by certain passages 
in the English Prayer-Book, placed there in the year 1552, he 
admits; but he proceeds to state that this was done in de- 
ference to Calvin’s views, and that Calvin’s views are not im- 
plied in the later changes which took place in 1562. 

“The rubric only affirms that Christ's zalural Body and Blood 
are in heaven and not here, and that no adoration is intended ‘ either 
unto the sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.’ The 
rubric cert: nly does not go on to state, as it might have done, that 
though Christ's Body aad Blood are not naturally present, except 
in heaven, yet that their supernatural presence is bestowed in the 
holy Eucharist ; and that though no adoration be due to the bread 
and wine, or to any such corporal presence as the senses can take 
cognisance of, yet that Christ’s Body and Blood, really present, 
under the forms of bread and wine, as the inward part, or res sacra- 
menit, are entitled to and receive adoration.” 


The best mode in which an Anglican can test this curious 
reading of the rubric would be, as it strikes us, to inquire in 
how many of the Anglican churches ‘f the presence of Chiist’s 
Body and Blood is witnessed by the adoration to which they 
are entitled.” But the rubric is, on our author’s principles, 
false in its amended as well as in its previous state. The 
natural Body and Blood of Christ are present on earth, as well 
as in heaven, after cousecration, though not in any natural 
relations of which the senses can take cognisance; and the 
presence of Christ’s Body is a corporal presence, though not 
a sensuous one. ‘lo excuse this rubric on the plea that the 
adoration which it repudiates, and which it of course at- 
tributes to those who practise what it condemns, is simply an 
adoration of the outward sign, or bread and wine,—is as poor 
an excuse as if one were to plead for the Mahometans that 
in assailing the worship of the Holy ‘Trinity they only con- 
demn the worship of three Gods. ‘The fact is, that they 
reject the mystery of the ‘Trinity ; and, as is the case in every 
instance, whether of heresy or unbelief, they misapprehend 
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what they reject. For this, however, they are responsible, 
since the revelation which God vave, and which stands at- 
tested by the Church, ** the pillar and eround of the truth,” 
is one which “men of good will” are capable of apprehending 
and of believing. Ifwe refuse to adore the Holy Trinity, or our 
[nearnate Redeemer in the Blessed Eucharist, it is in vain to 
plead as an excuse, that we also accuse the Christian Church 
of worshipping three gods or a piece of bread. After all, 
what benefit can result from explaining away one passage 
when the next refuses to submit to the process? ‘The Arch- 
deacon attempts no solution of the 3lst Article: ‘* Where- 
fore the sacrifices of masses, in the which it was commonly 
said that the pric st did offer Christ for the quick and the de ad, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous | fables 
and dangerous deceits.”’ A process of reasoning which could 
reconcile the Church of England with the principles of the 
author before us would be equally suecessful in vindicating 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland ; but it would also verify 
the statement of the Dean of St. Patrick, that the use of 
lanvuage was to conceal our ideas, 

Let us return, however, to the more agreeable part of our 
task. ‘To appreciate the degree in which Archdeacon Wilber- 
foree’s work is in advance of analogous works on the same 
subject, we cannot do better than compare its statements 
with those of the Nonjurors, and especially of those among 
them whose expressions could have been modified by no re- 
maining allegiance to the Anglican Church. <A portion of 
the Nonjuring body, after much study of antiquity, had ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that the political position of the 
[established Chureh was not more untenable than its theo- 
logy, and that in its mode of celebrating the office of holy Com- 
munion there were certain defects of an absolutely fatal na- 
ture. Curiously enough, those defects were different from 
the deficiencies acknowle deed by the Archdeacon. The essen- 
tials which they insisted on were four, viz. (Ist), that water is 
an essential part of the Eucharistic cup; (2dly), that the obla- 
tion of the elements to God the Father, and (ddly) the in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit upon them, are essential parts of 
consecration; and ({fthly), that the faithful departed ought 

» be sete, Senta y in the Eucharistic commemoration. So 
west were their convictions, that those who maintained 
them thought it necessary to separate not only from the 
‘hurch of England, but from as many of their brethren 
among the Nonjurors as did not share their views. From 
their conduct many interesting inferences might be drawn. 
It suggests the idea that an infallible authority, such as can 
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only be found in the voice of the living Church, is necessary not 
merely to determine doctrine, but also to determine with cer- 
tainty what is the right mode of administering the Sacraments 
and of conducting divine worship; for the two parties among 
the Nonjurors differed not on the doctrine of the holy Eu- 
charist, but on the question as to how much is essential in 
the sacramental ritual. It suggests, a: gain, the idea, that if 
before the great scandals of more recent times had occurred— 
the suppression of Convocation, the Jerusalem bishopric, 
the Hampden ease, and the Gorham case,—some of the most 
learned and pious men in the Anglican Church believed that 
it had so fatally separated from the primitive model, that seve- 
rance from it was absolutely necessary in order to ee in com- 
munion with the § Aposto lie Church,’—there must be some- 
thing unreal and fartions in the outery raised against those 
who have recently been denounced as schismatics, traitors, 
apostates, &e., because, under circumstances so munch more 
aggravated, they too at last arrived, however reluctantly, at 
convictions fatal to the religious community in defence of 
which they had so long contended. Instead of pursuing such 
trains of reflection, however, we shall content ourselves with 
alluding to a circumstance which is replete with matter for 
thought. The Nonjuring attempt at orthodoxy passed away, 
and left no trace behind. After the lapse of a century, the 
religion of England had fallen into a condition compared with 
which even the Evangelical revival was orthodoxy. Dr. Brett, 
in his work on the primitive liturgies, and in vindication of 
the new liturgy drawn up by the No njurors, expresse dan 
earnest hope that the e xample of devotion to antiquity shown 
by him and his friends might not ve thrown away upon an 
ave which he asserted to be the most learned since the Re- 
formation. It was, in his opinion, a time of hope. 


‘Ffaving then bishops, priests, and deacons, and a flock also, 
though a very little one, with us, we could not but concely ewe made 
a church according to St. Cyprian’s de finition of it’ "(p. 4 420, edit. 
1838). ... “In so doing we have followed the doctrine taught by 
inany eminent divines of the Church of E ngland, as Dr. Hammond, 
Mr. Thorndike, Bishop Hickes, Archbishop Wake, Mr. paren 
Mr. Bingham, and others; and what is more than all these, the 
doctrine of the Church of England itself.” A close adherence to 
prinitive antiquity and apostolic usage is, he asserts, the doctrine 
of the Church of England. But the four points for which he con- 
tends in the celebration of the holy Eucharist can be proved, he 
also asserts, to be apostolic, by a demonstration as cc ogent as that on 
which we receive the holy Scriptures. ” Wherefore finding the 
practice of the Church of England to be so plainly different from 
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her doctrine, we thought it our duty, in obedience to our Saviour’s 
command, to relinquish the practice to observe the doctrine.” 


That this section of the Nonjurors had at least as good a right 
to separate themselves from a local and national Church, as 
that Church had to separate from the orbis terrarum, and 
from that apostolic see to which the Anglo-Saxon race was 
indebted for its Christianity, needs little proof. Another ques- 
tion remains, however; it is this: Why, if the Church of lung- 
land was at that time so replete with learning, and if ~“ zeal 
for orthodoxy was so vehement, both within her pale and 
without it ,— why did a few years suflice to allow all this or- 
thodoxy to pass into the world of shadows and le ‘cnd ? 

We cannot but believe that the answer to this question ts 
to be found in the circumstances which constitute the essential 
difference between views at first sight so like each other as 
those of the modern High Churehmen and the Nonjurors. 
The period at which the Nonjurors lived was a cold and 
dry one, such as naturally followed the exhausted fervours 
of Purit Mnisn), and the lone debauch of Charles I1.’s court. 
Its learning was, In too many cases, a mere frigid book- 
learning, captious about matters of de tail, and incapable of 
recognising great principles. Dr. Brett and his friends had 
not, like Archdeacon Wilberforee, traced the doetrine of the 
Sacraments to their root in the doctrine and living fact of 
the Incarnation. It was consequently in the spirit of antt- 
quarians, rather than of scientifie theologians, that they at- 

tached importance to whatever usages sommctind with them 
vee be proved to have been ancient. Where pedantry rules, 
the light of great ideas is lost. Hence the strange inconsis- 
teney be ‘tween the zeal of the Nonjurors and the pettiness of 
thie objects for which, notwithst nding their lofty language, 
they in reality contended. It was a matter of essential im- 
port: mee that there should be a distinet oblation; and vet 
alter ail, in that oblation nothing more was to be offered hee 
the earthly elements of bread and wine! Pi rayer for the dead 
Was necessary, because it was primitive; but at the same time 
it was heterodox to believe that prayer gave consolation to 
holy sufferers still undergoing the temporal punishment of 
forgiven sin! The conseeration could not take place with- 
out a direct invocation of the Holy Ghost; yet, alter the con- 
secration, the elements remained but sovvestonal elements still! 
fn the annals of self-delusion there is perhaps nothing more 
singular than the isensibility of the Nonjurors to the deep 
and obvious meaning of the giorious words which they so per- 
severingly quoted from the early liturgies. ‘Take as an illus- 
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tration of this blindness one of Dr. Brett’s quotations, with 
his —_— on it: 

“T believe, I believe, I believe, even to my last breath,” says 
the liturgy of St. Basil, “that it is the very life-giving flesh of thy 
only-begotten Son, our Lord God, Jesus Christ. He received it 
from our holy Lady, the Mother of God, and ever Virgin Mary,” 
&e. 2. “Ll see nothing tn this confession,” is the commentary of Dr, 
Brett, which impltes the bread to be more than sacramentally [lis 
Body, or that the Church of Alexandria understood any thing more 
by it, than that it was so full and perfect a representative of His Body, 


SO ¢. ayee ssly so in power and effects, that it became them to declare 
and believe a 


Such is the elaborate trifling of those who can only con- 
template great truths through the spectacles of prejudice and 
literary criticism; and who, if only allowed to use high-sound- 
ing words, eare little how tus the meaning Is explained aWay. 
That the word ¢ transubstantiation’ had not become the formula 
of orthodoxy in the early Church, was suflicient to make the 
Nonjurors reject the doctrine with a petulant and super- 
cilious impatience, and with expressions which proved that 
they had never taken the trouble of understanding the Ca- 
tholic doctrine ; nay, that they confounded it with that mate- 
rialistic notion of the Capharnaites expressly condemned by 
the Church. Ifad they been deep as well as learned theolo- 
gians, they would have inquired whether analogous objections 
might not be brought against such terms as ¢ consubstantial,” 
: Trinity,’ kG; whether in all such cases the definition is 
not posterior to the denial that occasioned it; and whether, 
as aimatter of fact, the word ‘ transubstantiation’ be not simply 
a conclusive weuscle of aflirming a great mystery and pre- 
serving it from evasion, and not, as is supe rlicially alleged, a 
curious and irreverent way of explaining it. 

The work before us is one which suggests the hope that 
the nineteenth century has nobler destinies before it than the 
seventeenth had. With much to hope, however, there is also 
inuch to fear, when persons of acknowledged probity and ear- 
liestness find it so difficult to face the most obvious facts, and 
to recognise the contradiction between their principles and 
the actual circumstances that surround them. ‘Two years 
avo the Church of England rose up like one man to protest 
against the supremacy of that See to which it owes its Chris- 
tianity, while a small minority only was found to protest 
against a decision which practically annulled an article of the 
Creed; yet that Church is still believed by many to be the 
exact counterpart of the primitive one! But a few wecks 
ago an Anglican bishop was rebuked by the Evangelical 
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Presbyterians of Geneva for fraternising with the Arians of 
Geneva; while, just at the same time, the four archbishops 
came forward in defence of an Anglican bishop at Jerusalem, 

. living bond between the English and Prussian establish- 
oa who boasts that he makes converts both from the Ca- 
thoelie Church and from the Greek communion! Yet men of 
learning, who can diseern the slightest variations of doctrine 
amid the rival schools of antiquity, find it difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the united Church of England and Ireland be a 
Catholic or a Protestant body! On this subject the book 
before us throws some lights, Our notice of it would be in- 
complete if we made no allusion to its sugeestions, 

We have seen, then, wheal is the Christian faith on the 
subject of the holy Eucharist. Is the true faith on such a 
subject neces: ary, or not, to the emsteuee ofachurch? If 
lot, Is any belief on avy subject necessary 2. Does the learned 
author of this admirable work believe that there is any one 
bishop of his communion whose belief on this awful subject 
is right; whose intention it is, in consecrating, to offer his 
Lord, and whio adores Him SO offered ? ° Does the nati ion a 
lieve in this “august and dreadful sacrifice 2” Do the poor 
believe init? Dothe rich? Do the learned? Do the un- 
learned 2?) ‘There exists, we know, a small school of divines 


who hold these dectrines, or doctrines in various degrees 
Pabedan Lo these. If the language of their Chureh in its 
formutlaric if that of their ecclesiastical superiors ; if the 


beliet of the iv congregations, the ‘* pauperes Christi,”"—stood 
as opposed to their own on the subject of the holy ‘Trinity as 
it stands on this doctrine, would they not fly in horror from 
the infected precincts, and reject all communion with heresy, 
even.as did the Ambroses and Leos whom they revere? A 
belich, all- but universal, that our Blessed Lord’s Body and 
Blood, Soul and Di vinily, are buta piece of bread,—a custom, 
sibs universal, of treating It asa picce arenes d, when, on one 
Sunday out of four, or at still longer intervals, the shadow of 
the anelent sacrifice Passes before ‘the CVCS of the scleet few 


bf oo 


who remain, not for the sacrifice, but for a sacrament sup- 
posed to exist without a sacrifice,—this they bear. Yet a 
belicf as universal in Arianism or Sabellianism they could not 
tolerate. Jlow this conduct is consistent with the most ordi- 
nary reverence for our blessed Lord, we find it hard to un- 
derstand; though to look into the mysteries of the human 
heart is a thing as remote from our desire as it 1s beyond our 
power. 

Do they indeed believe that, after consecration, the bread 
becomes the Body of Christ, bestowed in benediction or in 
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judement 2 If so, do they give that Body to those who be- 
lieve the contrary ? They must believe cither that they do 
this, or that they themselves stand debarred from Catholic 
communion. Do they indeed believe that, when Mr. Close 
or Mr. M*Neil, after a sermon which denounces the primitive 
doctrine of the holy Eucharist as idolatrous, having just 
before held up a number of the Achill Herald, illustrated by 
a print of the * consecrated wafer and of a Chinese idol,” with 
the motto ** These be thy gods, O Isracl,’—proceed to the 
communion-table and repeat the words of consecration, they 
do indecd hold in their hands that sacred Body which they 
have blasphemed that they proceed to administer It to 
those whom they have taueht not to discern It—a teaching 
questioned by no bishop and no ecclesiastical court in the 
kingdom ¢ 

There remains behind an abyss deeper yet. Is that too to 
receive the passive sanction of honourable names? Several of 
the bishops of the united Church of England and Ireland belong 
to the Society for Irish Church Missions. ‘The missionaries 
of this ; society, in their endeavour to overthrow the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, use as their lever the very doctrine which 
the Are ‘hdeacon professes, aid which they hold up to scorn. 
What does he believe to be the condition of a soul which, be- 
culled by their sophistries, or lured by their gifts, or alarmed 
by the threats of leeal authorities acting in concert with 
them, abandons that sacred fold made yet more sacred by the 
visible stigmata impressed on it by ages of persecution, and 
rails, in the words of the Soupers’ Catechism, against the doc- 
trine of the Universal Church? ‘Lhe Archdeacon must think 
as a Catholie thinks on this matter. But it follows from this, 
that the doetrine sanctioned by such exalted authorities in 
luis Church is destructive to the soul. Is the Church of God, 
then, the destroyer of souls? Can any one who realises at 
once the doctrine of the holy Eucharist and lis own position, 
and who realises also the four last things— heaven, hell, 
death, and judement,— that ju ement in which the veil will 
be withdrawn, and that sacred Body and Blood, Soul and 
Divinity, whieh have condescended to dwell among us here 
below, chal be revealed ;—can any one, we say, who realises 
these things, remain in a communion actively engaged j in the 
destruction of souls for whom Christ died 2* 


This article having been already too long delayed, we give an extra sheet in 
this No. to secure its insertion. The work reviewed has already reached its se- 
cond edition, 
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DR. MADDEN’S SHRINES AND SEPULCHIES. 


The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New World. By 
ht. R. Madden, M.R.LA. 2 vols. London, Newby. 


Tne records of his mortality have ever possessed a peculiar 
though melancholy charm for man. From the earliest ALCS, 
and in all plaees, men have been unwilling wholly to banish 
the memorials of those who have gone before them, to bury 
their dead out of sight. Not only do individuals seek to re- 
tain, as mementoes, the resting-places of those who were dear 
to them, but tribes and peoples have ever been equally 
auixious to retain the sepulchres of the great who were the 
leaders of their nation or the founders of their race. Tor the 
Christian, the study of the funeral customs of various countries 
possesses a peculiar interest; for in those of the early pagan 
nations he can trace many vestiges of primitive tradition and 
ofa truth not yet wholly overlaid by the errors of heathenism ; 
whilst in those which prevail wherever Christianity has ‘ets 
introduced, he sees the cflects of its saving teaching ; and in 
the uniformity in all essential details of the funet al rites of 
every Catholic country is found an additional proof of that 
unity which binds together the children of the one universal 
M. ther. 

In the work before us Dr. Madden has collected an im- 
mense mass of Information, partly original, partly derived from 
various authorities, relative to all that coneerns the funeral 
rites and sepulchres of every nation, ancient and modern. He 
does not treat, however, of sepulchres alone; but wisely con- 
sidering the vestiges of ancient cities as the sepulchres of 
nations, and ancient shrines as not merely the tombs of the 
mighty dead that rest therein, but as testimonies of the na- 
tions’ trust In and love for those whom, because they were the 
beloved of God, they so honoured,—he has devoted a large por- 
tion of his work to an account of Jerusalem and the other holy 
cities, and of some of the most celebrated shrines of Europe. 

For the compilation of such a work Dr. Madden was, in 
many respects, peculiarly fitted. Another Weaver in his love 
of the subject, he combined with a strong memory a great in- 
dustry of research, and much personal knowledge of the sub- 
jects ‘he undertook to treat of; for he had been a pilgrim in 
many lands, and had seen many of the scenes the description 
which necessarily entered into his plan. Moreover, as a 

Catholic, he had, if he had known how to avail himself of it, 
a point @appui, a true and infallible standard whereby to 
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judge and measure every thing that came before him; but in 
this point of view, as we shall presently have occasion to show, 
his work is far from being so successful as it might have been. 

The first nation whose modes of sepulchre Dr. Madden 
treats of is naturally that of the Jews; the burial of Sara by 
Abraham, in the field of Mambre, be ing the earliest interment 
recorded. Then follow the tombs of the ancient Egyptians, 
and an account of the sepulchres of nations—the ruins of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Perse polis ; the funeral customs of the 
Hindoos and Cingalese, of the ancient Germans, Gauls, Britons, 
Seots, and Imsh. Ilere, however, the ereat fault of Dr. Mad- 
den’s work betrays itself,—a want of clearness, order, and me- 
thod; a fault which is very observable also, though in a less 
degree, 1n his later and more valuable work on the Life of Sa- 
vonarola, which was reviewed in the Jast numbers of our Maga- 
zine. From his opening sentences it is hard to gather whether 
the writer agrees in the usual distinction of the Gothic and 
Celtic races, or whether he confounds them. ‘The order too, 
or rather the want of order, of the extracts given, greatly tends 
to confuse this question of races in the mind of the reader. 
Thus, while pages 515 to 620 contain an account of the man- 
ners and customs of the Gauls of France, at page 3:21 is slipped 
in an account of the Germans from ‘Tacitus; whilst at the 
bottom of the page we find ourselves suddenly again amongst 
the French Gauls, and at page 327 we are again “carried back 
te the Germans. loreover, the extracts are unnecessarily 
long and cumbrous. The hackneyed quotations from Cesar, 
relative to the manners and customs of the Gauls, have nothing 
to do with their funeral customs; and yet they are not only 
given us in the shape of a direct translation from Ceesar, but 
we are treated to a re-hash of the same as * extracts from mo- 
dern writers who have written of the Gauls. 

In chapters 19 aud 20, which treat of the funeral monu- 
ments of the Scandinavians and Celtic Irish, by far the most 
valuable portions are the lengthened extracts from Worsaae’s 
Danish Antiquities and from Dr. Petrie’s work on those of 
Ireland; and we cannot pass them by without making one 
general remark on a point in which we think Dr. Madden 

leans to erroneous inductions. At page 539 he says: 


“Tt is indeed impossible to read the latest works of both anti- 
quarians (Worsaae and Petrie) without coming to the conclusion, 
that the type of our earliest rude ponderous unwrought stones, 
monuments, cromlechs, cairnes and barrows is to be found in Scan- 
dinavian remains. ‘There is an identity of design, use, and structure, 
in the monuments of both countries, yet the common origin of them 
is long prior to the date of the incursions of the Northmen in the 
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eighth and ninth centuries into Ireland and England. They are the 
momtmunents ofa cognate race, of an early age anterior to Christianity. 
It secms impossible to compare the respective accounts of these 
monuments of Treland and Denmark, by Petrie and Worsaae, without 
coming to the conclusion, that Instead of seeking, as our old anti- 
quarians have done, to establish a separate system of pagan supersti- 
tion and style of monumental structures, distinguishing those of the 
Dane trom those of the Celt, we should endeavour to ascertain the 
degrees of relationship between Celts and Scandinavians by the 
analogies we find in the monuments and the uses of them in botl 
countries; and thus, in all probability, they would be traced up to 
one Common origin.” 

Now what we wish to point out 1s, the fallaciousness of 
euing as to identity of race from similarity of monuments. 
Races widely different, but of a common though distant 
origin, and who have similar superstitions and have attained a 
similar stave of civilisation, will erect monuments bearing a 
eencral resemblance: but it is now acknowledged by ali scho- 
lars that relationship of language (and that not merely In 
siinilarity of words, but of structure) ts the only sate test of 
ar lation ship of 1 race, Worsaae himself might have reminded 
Dr. A Tag dies of this. 


-y 
A 


* Antiquarian remains and barrows,” he Says, “would convey 
much more trustworthy information of the pa {they were in all 
cases furnished with inscriptions. rom the languages In which 
such inseriptions were ce Ne dl, we s pon - en be able to form 
conelusions as to the descent and connection of the earliest mbhabi- 
tants of the North; since it Is walled se clear that men who belong 


to the same steck speak languages which are, at all events, allied to 
each other,” 
t } 7 ‘ , = \ 
but to Dr Madden’s novel theory that the Seandinavian 
Danes and the Ceitie Irish related, Worsaae af 


lords not 
emarking on the gs) Imiarity be- 


the slightest countenanec. : 
Fe ‘ {* 1] 66 4] 
tween the Danisn Inonumecnts of what he calls the stone 


period alia Lin) lar monuments On the coasts ol the whole ol 


the West Oi 


si 
[urope, as well as in countries which were cer- 
tainly inhabited by the Celts from the earliest times, he points 
out the pro rigs of an eaily Celtic race having “whabited 
Denmark. He does not, however, like cur author, confound 
these with the Saceetuanitas Danes; and, on the contrary, 
after remarking that n eRese are ecological reasons tor be- 
lieving that the bronze period must have prevailed in Den- 
mark five or pent esd vears before the birth of Christ,” he 


continues: 


* The inhabitants of Denmark during the bronze period were the 
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people who first brought with them a peculiar degree of civilisation. 
This people stood, therefore, in the same degree of civilisation as 
the Celts, and exercised as important an influence over the civilisa- 
tion of the North as the Celts over that of the West of Europe. It 
cannot possibly be imagined, however, that the inhabitants of Den- 
mark in the bronze period should have been Celts. If they also, as 
late as the sixth and seventh centuries, had mixed with the Scandi- 
navian people, which is in the highest degree improbable, we should 
have reason to expect that the present Danish language would ex- 
hibit a considerable number of Celtic words and expressions not to 
he found either in the Swedish or in the Norwegian language ; but 
this is very far from being the case. The oldest runic inscriptions 
in Denmark are as pure Scandinavian as any other in the north.” 


‘There is no more fertile source of error in ethnographical 
investigations than this habit of referring similarity of rude 
structures to identity of race; and we are su rprised that Dr. 
Madden should not have been on lis guard agaist it. From 
the days of Jacob downwards, upright stones have been the 
monuments of rude races: buildings of huge unhewn stones, 
or, as we call them, cyclopean structures, are to be found fron 
ludia to Ireland: the kraals of the tribes of Africa and Aus- 
tralia, surrounded with their trench and hedge, bear no fanciful 
resemblance to the villages of the Anglo-Saxons (which an 
old jaw informs us were to be surrounded with a strong thon 
hedge, round which two bowmen were to keep watch and 
ward), or to what must have been the state of our own raths. 

The second volume of this work is by far the most inter- 

esting 5 treating, as it does, mostly of Christian monuments of 
various ages, in which we all have a common interest. At the 
same time itis that in which Dr. Madden has acquitted him- 
self the least to our satisfaction. And first, we would notice 
some of the observations of our author, with regard to the 
Crusades, and to the knights of the religious orders. We 
have no space at present to enter into a lengthened controversy 
on the subjee!; and indeed our chief difficulty is clearly to 
ascertain Dr. Madden’s opinions on these subjects; for there 
is a Vagueless and indirectness in iis language, dealing much 
More In exclamation, Interjection, and insinuation, than in 
positive assertion, which renders it no easy task to meet the 
charges which it contains, Without, however, wishing to take 
Dr. Madden’s words at their full meaning, which would imply 
that he held with the Peace-Socicty all warfare to be unlawful, 
since he distinetly adopts the dictum of St. Peter Damian, 

* [even in defence of the faith itself, it is never lawful to take 
up arms,”* itis clear that he holds the Crusades to have been 


* This is what Baronius considered as of heretical tendency. 
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wholly unjustifiable, and the pursuit of arms inconsistent 
with the profession of the Chrisuan religion. 

Now, as to the first, we shall only remark that the crusaders 
were not, as Dr. Madden represents them, * Christians battling 
with all who had not the happiness to be ranged or sheltered 
under the folds of the banner of the cross ;” but men who 
undertook to avenge insults and 1 injuries heaped upon their fel- 
jiow-Christians, peaceable pilgrims and travellers, and dwellers 
in Palestine, by those who professed to be at peace with them ; 
and that the war which ensued was one of retaliation and nif 
defence. Surely it is impossible to evade the force of such 
facts as these, mentioned by Dr. Madden himself, and all be- 
longing to a pertod prior to the Crusades; “ Gerbert, after- 
wards Sylve ‘ster the Second, on his return from the Holy Land, 
eave a doleful account of the oppressions excrcised on the 
Christian inhabitants there.” “ During the whole of the 
eleventh century, the Christians of Syria were treated with 
every kind of indignity.” Nay, the very vow of the ‘Templars 
points to this: * they bound the msclves, by solemn vow, to 
defend pilgrims and the publie roads from robbers and men of 
blood.” ~~ Embassies and remonstrances had proved unavailing, 
and at length the wars of the crusades began. 

Unless, then, we are to hold that Lord Palmerston is not 
justified in remonstrating against injustice done to British 
subjects in foreign countries; unless the seizure of British 
subjcets and their goods by the first Consul of France was 
nota lawful cause of war; unless the bomb: ding of Algiers, in 
reprisal for the attacks of Algerine pirates, was a massacre ; 
tlie Crusades were justified by every principle of international 
law. Nay, it happens that a case in point occurs in Europe 
at this minute. <All the diplomatists and publicists of Lurope 
agree, that had the Sublime Porte oppressed the Greek Chris- 
tians in its dominions, the emperor of Russia would be justi- 
fied in interfering for their protection; and the case of ‘Turkey 
Was, not that such interference would be unlawful, but that 
no such oppression had existed. 

As to the second point, the character of the religious 
orders of knighthood, Dr. Madden asks, ‘* Was it. not impious 
to invest a band of soldiers with a sacerdotal character-—to 
send forth bands of Christians, bound by monastic rule to do 
works of merey and piety, armed with deadly weapons, to 
battle with all who had not the happiness to be ranged or 
sheltered under the folds of the bauner of the cross 2” (p. 1935). 
The fallacy of the latter part of this sentence we have already 
exposed; the first part is siinply a misstatement of facts. ‘The 
Templars or other knights were not properly invested with any 
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sacerdotal character at all. They were knights who devoted 
themselves to serving the state, in “ defending pilgrims and 
the public roads from robbers and men of blood,” and in its 
lawful wars; and who at the same time bound themselves by 
vow to observe the evangelical counsels. Unless all war be 
wholly unlawful, there is nothing to prevent a Christian en- 
caged in it from seeking to save his soul by prayer and exer- 
cises of piety. Dr. Madden, indeed, says ironically, 


“These warriors and monastic men at once were required to do the 
fivhting work of the state, to slay and expose themselves to be slain, 

spend no small portion of their lives in camps, trenches, strong- 
holds ; 1n fighting, destroying, mutilating, and massacring heathens 
by sea and land; and at the same time were expected to be meck, 
humble, chi ritable, devout, contemners of the world, despisers of 
riches, faithful to their monastic vows, strict observers of that rule 
of theirs that was analogous to St. Augustine’s.” 

Does Dr. Madden mean to say that all soldiers are neces- 
sarily heathens, or worse? that a Cahristian cannot fight for 
his country, and save his soul? does he mean to condemn 
those Catholie soldiers, who in all ages—ay, and now in our 
own armies—mindful of the uncertainty of life, prepare them- 
sclyes for the struggle by prayer and the holy sacraments ? 
If not, his words are idle and devoid of meaning. Soldicrs 
there must be; and it is well that, as they are exposed to 
more dangers than other men, they should be even better pre- 
pared than ethers are, by exercises of piety and the sacrainents, 
for their latter end. Elsewhere, Dr. Madden sneers at the 
idea of men im camps observing a vow of chastity: this is a 
subject which, to the Protestant and the unbeliever, is indeed 
foolishness unl a derision, but which it is most painful to hear 
spoken of in such a tone by any Catholic. Men in camps, 
whether bound by vow or not, cannot live as married men: 
does Dr. Madden then imagine that all Catholic soldicrs and 
oflicers throughout the w orld live in sin 2 Let him ingutre of 
those who know, and they will tell him that to hundreds, even 
in our own army, this enforced continency, rightly observed, 
is a source of great merit. As to his other charges against 
the knights, they are little more than branches of the above. 
He says, indeed, that the riches of the order was unquestion- 
ably a crime, in the case of religious men under vows of po- 
verty. But their vow obliged them to personal poverty, not 
to rctuse riches given for the support of the order; and aithos uch 
a breach of their vow would unquestionably bine been a crime, 
an infringement of Dr. Madden's ideas of propricty ean hardly 
amount to one. In like manner, he repeats three times a 
mistranslation of a panegyric on them by Jacob de Vitriaco, 
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ii order to enforee the bad character which he is anxious to 
affix to them. ‘That writer had contrasted their gentleness 
and piety in peace with their valour in war; and deseribed 
them as ** deones in bello, milites experti, tnimicis Christi duri 
et feroces.’ This last word, in order to point a period, Dr. 
Madden translates * ferocious.” As well might he trauslate 
Lforace’s celebrated panegyric on Cato, “ preter atrocem ani- 
mum Catonis,” “ save the atrocious mind of Cato.” Indeed 
this desire to round a period, or cap an antithesis, sometimes 
carries Dr. Madden rather further than he can have intended ; 
for instance, he winds up with the following passage : 

“Will the day ever come when some great Christian man, uniting 
the qual lities of Paseal, Savonarola, Columbanus, and St. Ambrose, 
shall rise up against the maprety of making the divine doctrine of 
our Saviour, which He laid down for all times and for all men, a 
plastic code, to be modified from time to time, to be adapted to the 
times, the prevailing tastes and leanings of society, at one period to 
romantic, at another time to warlike pursuits, and at another to 
mere material interests? When shall it be boldly proclaimed, there 
is but one gospel for rich and poor, for the people of the first and 
nineteenth century, for every phase of society, for the learned and 
the illiterate, for the great cities that are the centres of existing civi- 
lisation, and the humble towns that were of old in Galilee, to whose 
people the word of eternal life were spoken by our Lord?” 

It would appear from this, that the gospel which our Lord 
came to plant on earth has never yet been preached to man; 
and that, as [lis spouse to whom it was committed has negleeted 
her charge, we must wait for the doctrine of Christ until a 
man shall arise, combining the spirit of some of God's saints 
together with a strong flavour of heresy, to preach that truth 
to which the Church of Christ has been unfaithful. 

Our readers will gather from the precedin, if remarks that 
there is much valuable and interesting inform: ition in the 
volumes before us, which will well repay perusal; but that 
there are many remarks interspel ‘sed which a Catholic caniot 
read without deep pain »—pain all the more keenly felt, because 
the remarks which cecasion it proceed from a ‘Catholic pen. 
In addition to the passages of this character that have been 
already quoted, we would add the following, referring to the 
well-known author of 7aneredus :—** Carnage and devastation 
in any age, with all due deference to the descendant of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, are not the ways of showing that the Sa- 
viour of the world is dear to us.” Here a most atrocious 
charge is insinuated against Mr. Digby; namely, that he 
holds that carnage and devastation are the ways ‘of showing 
the Saviour to be dear to us; a charge from which we are sure 
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Dr. Madden is too chivalrous to shrink, on the pretext of an 
attorney in an action for libel, that it is not formally stated. 
And what foundation is thewe for the charge? In the very 
passage he himselt ange Mr. Digby, in referring to the 
storming of Jerusalem, says, “humanity shudders at such 
scenes.” But the charge avainst the illustrious author of 
Mores Catholict and Compitum i is only the vehicle of a similar 
charge against the crusaders; and we believe that it is as well 
deserved in the one case as in the other. That many of the 
crusaders were guilty of acts of cruelty, we may admit : that 
any, much less all, ‘deemed such atrocities the best way of 
showing that the Saviour was dear to them, we do not believe; 
and Dr. Madden has not produced a single authority to prove ie, 
But this is only a specimen of that temper which runs 
more or less throughout the whole book, that pseudo-liberality 
of certain Catholics which consists in being zealous to find 
fault and ready to condemn any thing or person that is Ca- 
tholic, whilst the gravest faults of others meet with scarcely a 
word of blame. True impartiality does not consist in always 
taking part against those of one’s own religion or country ; 
but in holding an even balance, and weighing the merits and 
demerits of all in the same scales. We are willing to believe 
the passage in which Dr. M. speaks of ** the superstitions that 
are practised by the priests of the several persuasions” in 
Jerusalem (words which, taken strictly, include of course 
those of his own religion), to be only a slip of the pen; but 
in the appendix to the first volume he repeats without a re- 
mark the ignorant calumny of Sandys on the Maronite Ca- 
tholics; a fault the more inexcusable, as attention has so 
lately been drawn to the subject by the persecution of the 
Druses and the writings of various Catholic missionaries from 
Mount Libanus.* He is cloque nt on the pride, covetousness, 
lust of land and gold, love of power, hardness of heart, cruelty 
and intolerance which the possession of wealth engenders in 
churchmen; but when he narrates how the church of St. 
Genevieve of Paris (the Pantheon) “was converted into a 
temple dedicated to glory, and a place of burial for the re- 
mains of great men,” he has not a word of blame. In like 
manner, he is eloquently indignant in speaking of the tomb of 
Cardin: 1 Richelieu. He s says, * the Inscription on this monu- 
ment is one of the most nauseous displays of mortuary lauda- 
tion, the most revolting exhibition of perverted notions of 
Christian morals, the most erroneous ideas of the requisites for 
the sacerdotal office, and the qualities that are essential to 
Christian heroism, that are perhaps to be found in any epitaph 


# See the recent volumes of Annals of the Faith, 
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throughout Christendom.” Grave charges truly; and so our 
author evidently feels, and he procee ‘ds to prove them by quota- 
tions from this dreadful epitaph. The ‘ nauseous flattery” Is 
prove “l by the fact, that the e numer: ation of his titles of honour 
is a task that wearies the mind;” the perverted notions of Chris- 
tian morals and of the requisites for the sacerdotal office, and 
qualities of Christian heroism, are proved by the epitaph telling 
the reader that the Cardinal was ** grand en naissance, grand 
enesprif, grand en sagesse, grand en science, grand en courage, 
grand en fortune, mais plus grand en picté;” by its telling 
forth * the glory of his works of piety for instruction, Chris- 
tian perfection, and the conversions of heretics, which sur 

wsed the vlory of his conquests;” and that ‘he came to the 
he of his career with j joy, because he saw the crowns that are 
immortal.” W hy, 1 if the Cardinal deserves not all the praises 
of his panegyrist, it seems to us, that at least they hardly prove 
that he had not a correct idea of what the object of his praises 
ought to have been. Dr. Madden, however, is determined to 
demolish the character not only of his panegyrist, but of the 
Cardinal, and he does it by one touch. ‘The great piety,” 
he says Ironic lly, “fof a priest-politician, who expended in 
pon Npous works more than ten millions, says the Abbé Richard, 
aud ‘plus de dix millions,’ he adds, in embellishing the castle 
of Richelieu!” He forgets, however, to tell us that what 
he designates “pompous works” comprised the foundation 
of such institutions as hospitals and schools. Whilst, how- 
ever, the extravaganee of Cardinal Richelieu excites his un- 
measured indignation, he is equally unbounded in his admira- 
tion of the eynical Paseal, whom he designates * the most 
profound thinker of any age since divine inspiration ceased 
to be manifested;” and his tomb he calls “ the venerable 
shrine of a gifted being of exalted intelligence.” After 
this, we are not surprised that he unhesitatingly pronounces 
that the author of Zom Jones went straight to heaven; and 
that whilst loading his pages with a fulsome panegyric on 
Cosmo de’ Medici, the destroyer at once of the liberty and the 
morals of his country, he has not a word of praise for the 
ereat St. Charles Borromeo, the upholder of the poor and 
oppressed, and the terror of the licentious and tyrannical 
nobles of his native land, 

Moreover, there are some passages with which yet graver 
fault may be found: we mean those in which Catholic doe- 
trines are, at least impliedly, misstated. Thus, in one place, 
(vol. ii, p. 165), he says, “ there can be no question that mur- 
ders and de :predations of great atrocity were sometimes com- 
pounded for by a journey to Jerusalem.” And in another, 
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speaking of certain alleged Spanish miracles, he says, ‘ many 
of the accounts of them, it would be an offence against truth 
not to acknowledge are replete with puerilities, which all 
educated Roman Catholics must deem it would be no part of 
their faith to give credence to.” The belief of the Church, 
and therefore of all Catholics, educated or uneducated, is, that 
it is no part of the faith to believe in any miracles save those 
recorded in the holy Scriptures; and therefore the implied 
distinction of Dr. Madden between the faith of himself and 
other ** educated,” or in the usual cant, “ enlightened” Catho- 
lics, and their poorer and more blessed brethren in the Church, 
is unnecessary and unfounded. In the appendix, in reference 
to the alleged miracles of the Deacon Paris, there is a sentence 
which would appear to lead to a conclusion, which we are sure 
Dr. Madden cannot have intended; namely, that God works 
miracles indifferently through the agency of benevolent men 
without regard to their belief; forgetting that our Lord Him- 
self appealed to miracles as the proof of the truth of doctrine, 
and said, * ‘The signs that I do, those that believe in Me shall 
do, and greater signs also.” 

But perhaps the most extraordinary and most painful 
passage of all that we have met with, is one in which, speaking 
of St. Teresa, our author suggests that the state of spiritual 
dryness and desolation sometimes experienced by holy per- 
sons may be explained, not by the eflect of the grace of God 
upon the soul, but “by the phenomena of animal magnetism.” 
We cannot trust ourselves to speak of a theory which would 
make the love of God and horror of sin depend upon the mag- 
netic state of our bodies, which would teach us to seek con- 
trition and repentance not in prayer, but in electro-biology ; 
and would interpret the inspired words of the Psalmist, ‘ De- 
reliquit me virlus mea; spiritus meus conturbatus est intra 
me; anima mea sicut terra sine aqua tibi,” as referring to pe- 
culiar conditions of the magnetic state. Such errors as these 
we trust Dr. Madden will remedy in future editions; and 
when doing so, he may correct also an historical mistake into 
Which he has fallen at p. 565, in which he speaks of the 
‘strange notions of picty and liberality of the ninth century, 
when kings made presents to churches of men and women.” 
He seems not to know that these were slaves who were thus 
emancipated; and yet, without referring to any other autho- 
rity, he himself mentions a Spanish writer who alludes to this, 
and the instances he quotes prove it, as they include dona- 
tions of priests and deacons; and the canons of the Church had 
at all times strictly prohibited the retaining of clerics as slaves 
by any body, much less by Churches. He may correct, too, the 
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passage in which, speaking of the holy house of Loretto, he 
says, ‘fit still attracts occasionally the piety or curiosity of a 
few persons.” We can assure him, from our own knowledge, 
that the shrine ts frequented at the present day by thousands 
of pilgrims of all classes. 

Were these corrections made, and some useful condensa- 
tion practised, the work might appear in a second edition in 
one volume; 1f not auelior, yet certainly emendatior, and 
might then be sately recommen ded to the Catholic public as a 
valuable collection of interesting and instructive reading. 








THE WANDERING JEW. 


Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, the Wan- 
dering Jew. Embracing a period of Nineteen Centuries. 
Now jirst revealed (0, and edited by David Hotfman, 
llon. J. U. D. of Gottengen, author of some Legal and 
Miscellaneous Works. London: Bosworth. 


Tiere is something refreshing in the thought of a man who 
could write a book like this. It tranquillises the spirits to 
reflect on the mental condition of the author, who, in this age 
of rapid restlessness, could deliberately produce a work otf 
historical fiction, or fictitious history, or whatever em 
Hoflinan’s lucubrations are to be ealled, in six thick largc 
closely-printed volumes. 

When the world travels at the rate of a mile ina minute, 
and booksellers’ shops and stalls swarm with railway libraries, 
and reading for the rail, and traveller's libraries ; and old gen- 
tlemen expeet to find in the three articles of a daily paper 
a“ dosed of all things aati - _— Nan, for imbibing om con- 


ike pate tated the sai ae preparation, i: patient toil a 
Which these goodly tomes must have been elaborated, 1s some- 
thing bearing the aspect of a phenomenon verging almost on 
the unique. Truce it is, that of the six volumes promised but 
iwo have yet come forth from the printing-press; but we 
doubt not that the others are on their Fie al iy that the 
st ady pen which has traced the substantial though somewhat 
dreamy pages before us, has already advanced fn to the con 
clusion of its labours. 

The plan of recalling the histories of the past in con- 
nection with the experiences of some imaginary personage, 
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has been a favourite idea with some writers. ‘The travels of 
Anacharsis are, perhaps, the best known and the most sue- 
cessful of the attempts which have been made thus to illus- 
trate and popularise the information conveyed in professed 
chronicles and venerable documents. For Mr. Hoffman’s 
purpose, however, no Anacharsis or other ordinary type of 
humanity could serve. His wish has been to paint the his- 
torical and social life of eighteen centuries, as it would strike 
‘i Shiie' eye-Witiess or car-witness. Fortunately for him a 
send has furnished a machinery which no commonplace 
history could have supplied, or ordinary imagination have i i- 
vented. The }} andering Jew was the very man for his pur- 
pos ie 
ifcre, then, we have the well-known mysterious person- 
age but lately employed by the French novelist Kugene Sue 
for the worst purpose, resuscitated for an aim wich none 
but a German, or one of German extraction, could have con- 
emplated, transformed into a philos 0! phical, well-disposed, 
and finally converted Christian; discoursing at large on 
every thing that has happened in the civilised world for 
elehteen hundred years, or more—for we shrewdly suspect 
that the said Jew will wind up his discourses with a fiale on 
the papal ageression, Cardinal Wiseman, the Madiai, and 
Aiiss Cuninghame. 
The legend itself is probably little known in its details 
to many of our readers ; - we shall therefore, before cri- 
ticisine our author's pert ormance, place before them the 
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outline of the singular tradition as it has reached the present 


‘Lhe first explicit mention of the Jew occurs in the writ- 
ines of Roger of Wendover, and of Matthew Paris, who 


both lived in t 


4 


. , } ‘° _ 
) ie thirteenth century. rom the former oi 
these authors, as confirmed by the latter, it appears that in 
the year 1228, 


‘A great convocation of bishops and ofother church dignitaries 
had assembled at St. Albans; among whom was an isang: of 
Ar menia Major, who had come to England upon a pilgrimage to the 
relics lately deposited there by the crusaders. ‘Lhe conversation, 
after a time, happene id to turn upon the subjec ct of that famed 
rer oO e Ages, then named ‘ Josephus’ —the faith that might be 
in the long-known tradition nota as to the cause of lis ter- 
rifie curse. In the course of that interesting inquiry, the archbishop, 
through his interpreter, a knight, was asked whether ‘he had ever 
seen or heard of that man, of whom there was much talk in the 
world, and who is still alive, and who, when our Lord suticred, was 
present and spoke to Him.’ In reply, the knight stated, that § his 
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lord, the archbishop, well knows that man; and shortly before his 
lord had taken his way towards the western countries, the said 
Josephus had ate at his table in Armenia, and that he had often 
seen and held converse with him. On being further interrogated, 
the knight stated for his lord, that, at the time of the suffering of 
Jesus Christ, and when seized by the Jews and carried into the 
hall of judgment before Pontius Pilate—that governor finding no 
fault with him, nevertheless said, ‘Take ye him and judge him 
according to thy law’—whereupon the shouts of the Jews increased, 
and he released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus to them to 
be crucified. When, therefore, the Jews were dragging Jesus forth, 
and had reached the door, a then a porter of the hall in 
Pilate’s service, impiously struck the Saviour on his back with his 
hand, and said in mockery, ‘ Go faster, Jesus, go faster; why dost thox 
linger?’ And Jesus looking back upon him with a severe coun- 
tenance, said to him,‘ J am going, and thou wilt wait till IT return.’ 
According as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus (now called Josephus) 
is still awaiting his return! At the time of our Lord’s suffering, 
Cartaphilus was thirty years old; and when he attains the age ofa 
hundred years, he always returns to the same age as he was at that 
time! After Christ's death, and when the Catholic faith gained 
ground, this Cartaphilus was baptised by that Ananias who baptised 
the Apostle Paul, and then took the name of Josephus. Te often 
dwells in both divisions of Armenia, and in other oriental lands, pass- 
ing his time amidst the bishops and other prelates of the church: he 
is a manof holy conversation—of few words, and circumspect in his 
demeanour, for he does not speak at all, unless when questioned by 
the bishops and religious men; and then he tells of the events of old 
times, and of those which occurred at the suffering and resurrection 
of our Lord, and of the witnesses of the resurrection, namely, those 
who arose with Christ, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
men: he also tells of the creed of the Ap« »stles, and of their separation 
and preaching,—and all this he relates without smiling or levity of 
conversation—as one who is well practised in sorrow and the fear of 
God, always looking forward with fear to the coming of Jesus 
Christ, lest at the last judgment he should find him in anger, whom, 
when on his way to death, he had provoked to just vengeance. 

Numbers come to him from different parts of the world, enjoying 
his society and conversation; and to them, if they are men of autho- 
rity, he e xpl: tins all doubts on the matters whereon he is questic ied. 

He refuses all gifts that are offered to him, being content with 
slight food and ‘clothing. He places his hope of salvation on the 
fact that he sinned through ignorance ; for the Lord when suffering 
prayed for his enemies in these words—‘ Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.’ 


In the following century the Wanderer again appears 
under the name of Isaae Lakedion. ‘Two hundred years later 
he ence more revives in the pages of historical romance, and 
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this time as Cartaphilus, and he is reported to have favoured 
the renowned alchemist, Cornelius Agrippa, with a long inter- 
view. By and by, on Kaster-day 1542, as legends tell, the Jew, 
NOW bearing the name of Ahasuerus, was seen by two Genece 
students listening attentively to a sermon at Hamburg. He 
conversed with them, and told them that before the cruci- 
fixion he had been a thriving shoemaker. Afterwards he is 
seen at Strasburg and in Brabant. In 1604, it is reported 
that he was seen coming from mass at Beauvais. So, too, he 
was seen almost all over Europe from time to time. At 
Naples he was reporte to be a gambler; at Brussels he sat 
for his portrait; and lastly, Brand, the antiquarian, tells that 
as late as the year 1760, a certain singular Israelite, travelling 
in Scotland, was by some accounted to be the Wandering 
Jew. Of the various characters attached to these traditions, 
Mr. Hoflman says 

“Tt may here be remarked as an interesting characteristic fact, 
that whilst the Germans and French have always spoken of the 
‘Wandering Jew’ kindly, and as meritorious, at this time, of our 
sympathy, and even of our deep compassion, the Spaniards, on the 
contrary, in all their legends respecting him, have ever regarded 
him with unmingled detestation, and as an object to be hunted and 
cruelly persecuted, Whether our unhappy Jew appeared as Carta- 
philus, as Ahasuerus, Josephus, or as Isaac Lakedion, he is always 
represented in other countries as philosophic, dignified, and learned 
—not as invariably poor—and always as kind and well-bred. He 
is generally described as aged and care-worn—as often having an 
immense white beard orizzled hair—rather tattered garments—and 
as being no little fond ‘of crude traces of oriental finery. 

“ We sometimes find our Jew represented as a sc ‘holastic cobbler ; J 
in which case he is said to have worn a leathern apron; and, indeed, 
it may be invariably said that the legend (brief f as are its chvcnicles) 

takes its peculiar features and colouring, i in a large degree, from the 

character of the people themselves, or of the age in which he hap- 
pens to be noticed. In Spain, for example, he is said to have been 
often seen with an awful stigma upon his forehead,—which consisted 
of a flaming erucifix—consuming his brain for ever; but which 
contunued to grow just as fast as it was thus consumed; and hence 
occasioned him unceasing agony—a fable in just harmony with divers 
other fearful things in that country, which are not legendary.” 


It is obvious, that in competent hands the adoption of this 
marvellous story, as the groundwork of a long series of semi- 
historical sketches, might be made the vehicle of a vast 
amount of entertainment and instruction. No ordinary qua- 
lifications, indeed, would be suflicient. ‘The mere amount of 
reading necessary in a writer who would describe eighteen 
centuries can be no trifle. Besides this, such an author ought 
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to posse ss a considerable amount of the faculty of diserimina- 
tion, if he would not weary his readers with a tedious mul- 
tiplicity of details. W hat he selected, moreover, he must 
have the gilt of presenting In a living, natural, and agreeable 
form. Add to this, that the Jew himself must be endowed 
with some sort of definite character, and not drag on his fated 
existence as ‘ mere animated Annual Register ; — it is plain 
that Mr. Uoffman has essayed a task of no little difficulty. 

To say tl hat he has accomplished it with perfect success, Is 
more than truth warrants. At the same time, he has sue- 
ceeded in producing a very curious, learned, instructive, and, 
for the most part, readabl ‘book, so far as it Is yet put forth. 
its creat blot is its occasional controversial character. ‘There 
was not the smallest necessity for adopting any side in relat- 
ine the events of the first few centuries of the Christian era. 
[ft Mr. Tioffman had wished it, he might have simply re- 
peated what old books tell, and spared us his own interpreta- 
tion. But to turn the Wandering Jew into an English Pro- 
testant, and make him solemnly warn England against the 
Jesuits, is really too bad and too absurd. Not that his Pro- 
testantism is of the worst stamp. Sometimes Its pictures of 
patristic scenes night have been written by a Catholic. His 
religion is of Mr. Maitiand’s school; at least so we eather 
from the eulogy he pronounces on that < ‘ver writer's books 
on the Reformation and the dark ages. When he does drag 
in his Protestantism, too, he eenerally drags it In by the heels, 
in a mighty clumsy and controversial fashion, so that the 
reader who has no taste for a disquisition on the papacy 
between Pope Leo and the Jew, or for an offensive essay on 
the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin, may easily pass them 
by, and confine himself to Mr. Tiofiman in Ins more rational 
and instructive moods. 

In the volumes before us our author brings his story down 
to the fall of the Roman Nero, conducting the Jew to all the 
various most celebrated scenes in the ancient world, including 
Britain. During this pero d the wanderer undergoes five 
transformations, at each time changing his name, and begin- 
ning life again as a young man. Mr. Hoffinan’s account of 
the first of these marvels is a fair speciinen of his style, display- 
ing, as we think, in connection with certain faults , a decided 
Imaginative power. 

At length the momentous night came on. Julianus, exhausted 
by continu il wat chings, had fallen asleep. I remained conscious of 
existence—conscious of the heavy breathings of my faithful Juli- 
anus—but my brain would often seem as if it were whirling with 
more than the velocity of the potter's trochus—myriads of oro- 
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tesque and horrific phantoms passed quickly and fitfully before my 
mental eye—and my body felt as if it were rapidly casting off all 
oToss and feculent pi articles: when lo! I beheld these minute atoms, 
with a speed truly inconceivable, flying from me in every direction, 
as would beams from a globe of lisht! With an extreme energy, 
these efluvia were issuing from ten thousand sally-ports, seemingly 
of a now lingering and almost unseen life! I imagined I could see 
around me every where, or really saw, and with an enlarged vision, 
millions of corporeal and morbid particles, flowing from every pore 
—rising into thin clouds, that must have been quite beyond the grasp 
of usual vision! But oh, what was my loathing horror, when my 
eyes rested upon innumerable little, misshape n, and greedy sprites, 
g riided | by that great serpent, who hath been named Aavet 1, and whee 
is said to be * Lord of Fiesh and Blood,’ and likewise is called 
‘Prince of ths World,’ all flocking suddenly around my grosser but 
then vanishing and perishing body! Then was it that. my spirit 
seemed to be oradui ly sinking into a kind of trance; and yet with 
remains of consciousness ; for I saw Azracél and his minions still 
voraciously devouring those clouds of noisome and corrupt atoms, so 
long as the ‘y issued from my now almost lifeless and nearly weight- 
less body ! 

“ As these loathsome mists became more attenuated, and gra- 
dually were subsiding, my trance proportionately diminished ; reason 
was fast resuming its throne—the numerous hideous little imps of 
corruption, that had been so actively flitting about me, now seemed 
gloated with their foul repast; and Azraél was then distinctly seen 
of me biddi ing them henece—which summons they all incontinently 
obeyed ! 

“] then lay for some hours in sweet repose,—Julianus still being 
in profound sleep near me. My bedy, then wholly releved from 
the pressure of Azratl, and of his ugly host, beeame instantly en- 
— ped in a bright cerulean cloud, re lolent of all sweet perfumes— 

he bleed seemed coursing through my veins with its wonted mo- 
a and was soon in the healthiest and most reviving action; my 
respiration was like that of boyhood—I was encompassed by many 
blissful visions—myriads of lovely forms gracefully sported ‘around 
mc, pointing to the celestial or bs, and presenting to me faces that 
ever smiled—heaven itself, as ifin purposed contrast with the so 
recent Hades that had environed me, now seemed within my view 
and reach,—and, in the ecstasy of that delightful moment, I leaped 
involuntarily from my couch, on Nisan’s fifteenth day, and stood 
firmly upon my feet, in the presence of my former, but now greatly 
minished and recum bent bo dy—a young man, of precisely the same 
form and stature, and seemingly of the same age | was, when, at the 

valley gate, those astounding words were uttered by him, who, so 
soon after, was Calvary’s victim!’ 





What little remains of the old body is then buried! 
The next transformation is briefly stated; Dut the third is 
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full of marvels. It takes place at the bottom of the ocean, 
whence he emerges, once more young, after beholding innu- 
merable wonderful sights, and learning all sorts of astonishing 
truths; and above all, saving a certain cedar box containing 
his autobiography and the correspondence of his friends! 

All this, however, is nothing to the fourth transformation, 
which takes place in the fires of Vesuvius! 


“Surely,” says the Wanderer, “ it was naught but destiny that, on 
a dark and fearful night, placed me at the verge of Vesuvius’ awful 
crater! During the four previous days and nights I lay on my couch 
in the small castle situate at its base—then experiencing the tortures 
of a slow dissolution of that gross and outward body, which is the 
destined food of Azracl and his hideous attendants. My body had 
already become so thin and light as greatly to agitate me, and seemed 
as if now destined to be slowly purged by the latent and invisible 
fires of the Air around me! ‘The atmosphere, at first natural and 
only slightly warm, had soon become so intensely charged with fiery 
particles, and so concentrated, that these aerial heats of my castle- 
chamber quickly boiled and dissipated into thin vapours all the 
moisture within me; and my blood—the lite of the flesh—nay, the 
minutest secretions of my bones, became so hissing hot, that all were 
as anxious to burst from their myriad tiny channels, as are drops of 
water to rush off, when cast upon some intensely heated and polished 
surface! Nor were the horrid pains of my creatly minished body 
comparable with those of my highly agonised mind.—hideous pic- 
tures, that congealed my soul, were ever flitting before my mental 
eye ;—visions devised by demons, and upon which none but they 
could waze, were thet “eo! Sometimes, the ugliest of them would 
pause, ‘and crin vexatiously before me, —others would flit by me 
with inconceivable rapidity, and with such gyrations as addled and 
crazed my inner brain! The heat that now environed my couch 
had become still more intense ; the whole chamber seemed as a fiery 
oven—body and soul could no longer endure it; and, when in utter 
desp: ur, both were inst: intly endued with preternatural strength,—so 
that, in this raging fever, I suddenly sprang from my couch, and 
quicker than the friehte ned tiger could have bounded there, I was 
upon the very brink of Vesuvius’ boiling mouth !—whence, with 
maniacal fury, [ instantly plunged into the depths of its sulphureous 
and raging fires! Oh, these were a thousand times keener than the 
concentrated heat of the air, so long endured by me in my chamber! 
My grosser body, whilst I had remained there upon my couch, had 
not yet been quite dissipated ; and hence, until that should be wholly 
dissolved by the searching vole anic fires now around me, Cartaphilus 
was doomed to suffer more than even Beelzebul hath now to bodily 
endure !—for matter and sin are much allied—and this is the deepest 
of all the mysteries ! 

“In those intensely boiling fires, Time was nearly lost to me: 
and yet was I not wholly unconscious of its passage, even whilst the 
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fiery billows were purging me of the foul humours that remained, 
—these gone, I then contemplated the scenes around me with but 
little pain of body, and with still less note of time, and of mental 
distress.” 


Forthwith the burning Wanderer begins to learn in the 
fires around him all sorts of chemical laws, mingled up in 
true transcendental style with various moral truths ; on which 
Mr. Hoffman informs us, that “ had Ingenhouse, Black, 
Priestley, and Lavoisier, together with the whole galaxy of 
the natural philosophers of the last half century, conversed 
with him, their toils might greatly have been diminished.” 

In the bowels of Vesuvius the Wanderer remained but one 
short hour, when he was shot up through the crater, and came 
softly down on the light and cooled ashes of the mountain 
cone, far out of the reach of lava and hot cinders; a youth 
again, but, alas! hideously ugly. 

The fifth transformation is by petrifaction, the accompa- 
nying sensations of which process are described with a hor- 
rible cleverness. Here, however, we must part with him and 
his experiences, assuring our readers, that if they can get over 
the Jew’s ludicrous Protestantism and his somewhat wordy 
style, they will glean from his § memoirs’ much that is en- 
tertaining and much that is worth learning. 
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Tur Metropolitan and Provincial Catholic Almanae (Dolman) con- 
tains a memoir of Dr, Lingard, by Mr. Tierney, which we should be 
glad to see republished in some form more likely to secure it a perma- 
nent place among the biographies of illustrious English Catholics. We 
have had so few men like Dr. Lingard, that we cannot afford to lose any 
records concerning them, especially when drawn up with the care which 
Mr, Tierney has bestowed on the very interesting sketch before us. At 
the same time we could wish that he had drawn his pen through the 
sentence in which he has a fling (to say the least, in very bad taste) 
against a distinguished controversialist, whose rank will not allow him 
to return such hits, Speaking of Dr. Lingard’s able articles on the 
ancient Chureh of England and on the Reformation, Mr, ‘Tierney tells us 
that ‘* they did more, in their quiet, unpretending, unostentatious way, 
to crush the pretensions and dissipate the sophistry of the Oxford writers, 
than all the essays and all the lucubrations put together of other less 
retiring writers.” Who this is meant for, it is impossible to misunder- 
stand; for there was but one writer besides Dr. Lingard who took a pro- 
minent part in the controversy with the Oxford school. And those who 
hold with us, that the object of a controversialist ought to be to convince 
an opponent rather than to silence him, will regret that Mr. Tierney 
Was not content with giving Dr. Lingard’s articles the praise they well 
deserve, without adding an insinuation such as Dr, Lingard himself 
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would never have eondeseended to adopt. Nor do we think that Dr. 
Lingard in his maturest age would have thanked a biographer who 
would record with approbation liis Oplul nthatit wasa trifling que stion 
as to whether a Catholic historian should say that “the mind of St. 
Thomas (of uae) became gradually tinged with enthusiasm,” 
neaning, not a noble, ee enthusiasm, but something very like 
fanaticism. Dr. Lingard lived nearly thirty years after writing the 
somewhat petul mt letter in whieh this passage occurs ; and we cannot 
d nibt that, whatever had been his final opinion as to the freedom with 

vhich the wreat actions of a canonised saint may be eriticised, he would 
not so far have tore otten himselfas to term the question a mere tr ifle, 
unworthy the attention of the Propaganda, 

Qf i eeneral contents of the Almanae, so far as variety, utility, 
and veneral arrangement @o, we ean, with some qualification, speak 
very ais ably. Itis — iv, so far, nearly all that a Catholic Almanac 

ight to be. We only coret that the execution is not e qual to the 
design. Ina publie ation ‘of this kind, correctness is every me One 
does hot goto an Almanac for sparkling wit or spiritual consolation, 
ust as one does not go toa volume of sonnets for Railway Time-Tables. 
This Almanac, however, blunders to an extent positively amus ing, even 
on a cursory examination, What, then, must be the errors which a 
score of careful examiners would detect! Take, for instance, the list 
ol bishops and clergy. We observe tliat one bishop, in partibus, 
is eXtineuished aliogether: for while Dr. Morris appears among the 
veneral clergy, Dr. Hendren is nowhere to be found. In like manner 

» have to Sympathise v vith the Jesuits on-the loss of Fathers Leng 
ML. ason and Collynus; with the Redemptorists, who have been de prived 
of Father Coffin: while Father Aenew, the Dominican, who has been 
t Rome for the last year and a half, is comfortably settled at Wood- 
chester. The Oratorians are pecntiarly favoured. Father Dalgairns 
is Inve sted with the eitt of bi-location, a ippe aring in one page as resi- 
dent at Sydenham, and in another at Birmingham under the name of 

Father Dalgaims. A similar miraec cies power appears to be possessed 
i the Rev. Bernard Sinith, who is made to exist both at Oscott and at 
Great Mariow; and by Father Maltus, of the order of St. Domine, 
who resides at Woodehester as Father Maltus, and at Nuneaton as Father 
Maitas. Still more astonishing is the history of Father Jolin Gordon, 
Who at pag 111 is alive at the Birmingham Oratory, and at page 247 
appears to have died on the 13th of last February. The clergy, how- 
ever, seem to have a right of some vears’ literary survival after their 
setual death; for Father Waterton, the Jesuit, who has been dead about 
two years, and Path r Robert Johnson, of the same society, who has 
heen dead about four years, both find places in this veracious record. 
Now and then some priest is favoured with an alias. ‘The Ion. and 
Kev. G. Speucer,” of page 122, becomes the “ Very Rev. Father Ig- 
hatius,’’ at page 177. 

Eecclesiustical titles are, of course, made ducks and drakes of. The 
Cistercians appear to h: ive elected a layman for their prior, and to have 
called him Father Tatchell, for no suet individual is to be found in the 
list of clergy : indeed, these same Cistereians must be in asad state of 
anarchy, for Father Anderson, who is prior when page 103 is printed, is 
cli pa eit de ( to be sub- prior by the time the compositor has got to page 177. 
From the next page we should guess that the Benedictines have not vet 
settled the titles of the superioresses of their nuns, for they have two 

‘lady abbesses,’’ two “ reverend mothers,” and one convent without 
any superioress at all, Dr. Moore, now chaplain to the nuns at Hands- 
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worth, is stripped of his D.D., aud turned into the ** Rey, John Moore, 
Canon,” half way down the very page in the fifth line of which he is 
Terie | the sa V ery Re v. ty Moore, D. D. - lis Holiness the P ope fares 
no better than his subjects; for he has to mourn the loss of three out of 
four of his Cameriert segreti partecipanti, Monsignor Talbot being the 
only ove Who survives. Seemeg how his Holiness is served, Dr. Louis 
Enelish will no doubt be reconciled to the discovery that th * Collegio 
Evelesiastico, over which he has been presiding tor several months, 
not vet ‘ready to receive its members,” and that he himself is still 
vice-rector of the Enelish college. As to mere spelling , Where the ecom- 
ositor could go vemge he seems to have been left to lis own fancies 
Thus Mr. Wheble’s residence in one page is said to be * Balun rshe 
Couit,”’? in another ** 3 thimarsh Court; both spellings being wrong. 

What the compiler has made of the “ Catholic Pec rage, Baronetage, 
and Kuightage,’? we cannot say, not having had time to examine it. 
‘The first glance, however, shows us the name and description of one in- 
dividual who is not a peer, not a baronet, and not a knight, viz. Mr. 
Thoinas Wyse, formerly M.P. tor Waterford, and now ambassador at 
Atheus; and the name and title of another who is not a Catholic, viz. 
Lady Anna Maria Monsell. 

Reaily all this is too bad. No doubt it is a difficult thine to insure 
pertect correctness In such a work ; but if it cannot be attaine|, or very 
nearly attained, the work should not be publi ished at all. In this — 
moreover, the Llundering is the less excusable, inasmuch as tlhe publics 
tion Comes out professedly to remedy the de fects of the Old Diree ers : 
and at least one hali of its blunders might have been correcte d 
merely by a careful revisal of its own pages. We hope for better things 
next year, both as to correctness and plan, The latter, as we have said, 
is on the whole satisiactory, but it has its faults. For instance, after 
reading ** The Str mee rs Diree tory to New Yor a. we turn the page and 
stumble upon “The Pope and the Sacred ¢ ‘ollege 2”? after wliom come 
“The Hierarchy of France.’ We are puzzled, too, to discover on what 

principle he can have selected the few xotabilia which he has seattered 

throug eh the twelve month s of tle year in the secular calendar.  Inter- 
sperse «l with the ordinary announcements about the sun, the moon, the 
law termis, and so forth, we find in each month three or four odds and 
ends of historical chronolog y, about half the days in each month being 
left altogether blank. Here, in December, for instance, we are told 
that on the 10th, “e@rouse and black-eock shooting ends :” that on the 
ih, the “Couneil of Trent opened, 15455” and on the 20th, that 
a laser Viscount Stafford was beheaded in 1680,’ seventeen days 
being lett without any event at all, ond the rest telling us about the 
rising and setting of the sun, and so forth. When aridd our Catholie 
pubheations cease to justiry the re pres ach, that secareely any thing ever 
appears tron n our lands which might not, with ordinary care, have been 
better dene? 


is 


The old Catho lie Directory (Jones, Richardson, Burns, &ec.) appears 
much in its old shape, with one or two additions, doubtless caused by 
the appearance of its more pretentious rival, and which it announces 
in a crusty kind of ‘ notiee”’ from the Editor. It gives more scanty 
information: but what it vives certainly scems more correctly drawn 
up than that which is to be found in the pages of its competitor. Never- 
thiele ss, it has quite blunders enough, and to spare. Thus, ishop Hen- 
dren is still kept at Nottingham; Dr. Louis English is still Vice- 
Rector of the E nelish College at Rome, the Collegio Eeclesiastivo ap- 
pearing non-existent, A rapid survey shows us also that a few Jesuit 
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and other priests are demolished with a coolness that would charm the 
Protestant heart; as, for instance, Father Johnson (of Bristol) and 
Father Collyvns, both of the Society of Jesus; and Fathers R. Grey and 
Doherty, from among the Secular Clergy of Liverpool. By way of 
compensation, however, Father George O*Connell, $.J., who has been 
dead some nine or ten months, here still lives ; and Charles Cooke, a 
theological student at St. Bruno’s, has been prematurely ordained. 
The Pope too has vanished, though the College of Cardinals remains, 

recorded with a tew charming spec imens of spelling in their Christian 
names, We observe that bere also, as in the Almanac, two or three 
priests have the gift of bi-location assigned to them: the Rev. James 

Evan resides both at Holy Cross, Liver pool, and at Sicklinghall in York- 
shire; the Rey, J. Flyin serves both the mission of St. Joseph’ s, Liver- 
pool, and that of Blackbrook, near St. Helens! It isa pity that priests 
With such rare powers of activity should not be more numerous. 

The gem of the whole, however, is what is called the “ Memoir’ of 
the late Lord Shrewsbury ; a meagre collection of tamily facts, ictal 
the epitaph on Lord Shrewsbury’s mother, and swelled out to the 
dimensious of twenty pages, only by an necumulation of panegyrics, 
conevived in a spirit of the most fulsome adulation. It would really seem 
as though, to the writer of this memoir, an earl’s coronet were equiva- 
lent to the nimbus of glory with which painters surround the heads = 

saints. By way of climax, he has actualiy conferred a species of 
nonisation on the objeet of his worship, and tells us that he ‘bestows? 
on him the title of * the munificent protector of Catholicity in England 
= the last tive and twenty years !? an expression which we regret to 

‘adopted by the present Earl also in a private letter addressed to the 
"veda apher of his uncle. We will not do this young nobleman the in- 
justice to suppose that it has been of his own accord that he has used 
this language: it must have been dictated to him by some indiscreet ad- 
viser. But however this may be, we confess that it is nothing less than 
humiliating to us to see a man, who, in becoming a Catholie priest has 
received a dignity higher than that of the highest of earthly princes, 
thus condescending to worship a coronet and an ample rent- roll, and so 
blinded by his admiration of these appurtenances, as to be unable to 
recognise a fault in the individual to whom they belong, 

Lord Shrewsbury’s career was peculiar, marked with great virtues 
and many good deeds, but also with very undeniable faults; so that 
a true memoir of him would be interesting and valuable, both in the 
way of example and warning. In many respects he set a worthy ex- 
ample to his fellow-Catholies of the noble and wealthier classes. His 
gifts tor religious purposes may, without any abuse of language, be 
justly called munificent. Lf they were not always guided by the soundest 
judgment, they were undoubtedly unselfish in their intention, and that 
is no little praise. When the Protestant world scoffed, and even many 
of his Catholic acquaintances wondered and disapproved, he published 
his firm belief in the miraculous nature of the appearances in the 
Estatica and the Addolorata. We behaved like a Christian and a gen- 
tleman to O'Connell, atter their wordy quarrel about repeal; and with 
no ungracious reserve he made the amende honorable to Dr. MacHale 
for the scandal he had caused by his attacks on that prelate. Were 
all the wealthy Catholies of England to practise one-tenth part of Lord 
Shrewsbury’s self-denial tor the benetit of their ftellow-Christians, the 
want of money would soon become one of the least pressing of our pre- 
sent necessities. His merits were such, that we can only regret that 
his memory should have been distigured with the servile adulation 
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against which we have thought it our duty to protest, and which could 
only serve to throw an air of ridicule over the history of any man, whe- 
ther peer or commoner, priest or layman. In every page of the Me- 

moir, as it stands at present, we have been irresistibly reminded of a 
certain Protestant epitaph which we once heard of, and the writer of 
of which, after relating all the virtues, graces, and accom plishine uts of 
an amiable young lady lately dec eased, concluded by saying, ** She was 
the cousin of Lady J... ., and of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. By Prosper Mérimée. 
(Bentley.) The title of this little work was so taking, that we were 
entrapped into buying it. Instead of its being what its title indicated, 
or, as we had conjectured, an historical tale illustrative of the time and 
of the terrible event which has invested it with so painful an interest, it 
prove d to be a romance of the modern infidel Freneh school, as shock- 
ing to native modesty as to religious fee ‘ling, in which the writer seems 
to revel in descriptions of the horribly impious with a gusto as nauseous 
as it is depraved. Sparkling in style, abounding in adventure and 
stirring incident, and characterised by taat naiveté which is peculiarly 
Freneh, it possesses all the qualities caleulated to interest and excite, 
and therefore the more calculated to injure. Nor can we deny that, as 
a “chronicle” of the time, it strikingly illustrates one side of the pie- 
ture; our only regret is, that the talents which M. Mérimée undoubt- 
edly possesses, and which, rightly applied, might have made him one 
of the most delighttul of his toric w riters, should be prostituted to pur- 
poses so mischievous and vile. We are sorry to see that the taste for 
this order of literature is on the increase in England, and that the supply 
unhappily keeps pace with, and at the same time stimulates the de- 
mand. This, we will add, only the more strongly proves tle necessity 
of providing our own people with good and wholesome food of a pleas- 
ing and attractive character. As the preface contains some interesting 
matter on a subject to which our attention happens to have been lately 
directed, we shall recur to the publication in our next Number. 


Theological Essays, yy the Rey. J. D. Maurice, Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and (late) Professor of Divinity in King’s Coliege, Lon- 
don, (C ambridge, Macmillan and Co.) This book is doubtless of a 
high order of literary merit, being full of thought and well expressed, 
though, both in thought and e xpressi n, it sometimes exhibits too great 
an imitation of the school ot Carlyle and Emerson. Its effect in the 
Church of England has been important ; for by its means another doc- 
trine, that of the eternal duration of the punishment of the damned, 
may ‘be considered to have been shelved as an open question. The 
whole controversy is instructive to the Catholic, as furnishing a new 
illustration of the old observation, that below the lowest dee ‘p to which 
any given Protestant sect has yet sunk, there is still a lower to which 
itis tending. Mr. Maurice and his party here abandon the old foun- 
dations of Protestant orthodoxy; and if they have kept the fabric toler- 
ably together, it is because by main force they have carried it froin its 
foundations, and for the present hold it suspended in mid-air over the 
abyss. While, on the other hand, Dr. Jelfand his party do not dream 
of obje cting to Mr. Maurice’s treatment of the foundation and evidence 
of religion, but simply fix their fangs in what is only a necessary con- 
sequence of the principles which he adopts, compared to which, his 
doctrine on eternal death may be called orthodoxy itself. 

The prima facie intention of the author is to prove the orthodox faith 
(which, as we have said, he at present holds in tolerable tulness for a 
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Protestant) against Unitarians. Bat, in his method of proof, he vives 
up all external evidence of its truth, and relies simply on ee, a 
subjective grounds, proceeding directly from the Somaceenes sees and con- 
science of the subject aiirming to th e reality of the o} hyect peasy 
Not that he quite admits the liberal pri inciple, that what any man be- 
lieves is truth to him; in lis search for origtiality he has hit upon. Qe 
media even here: * Truth,” he says (p. 312), & Lhold not to be that 
whieh cach man troweth, but to be that which lies at the bottom of all 
mens trowings, that in Which those trowines have their only meeting- 
pollute” ii all mens * trow ings” are colle cilvely true ut the bottom. we 
don't quite see low individually they can be false; so we doubt the 
validity of Mir. Mauriee’s distinction. Still we see what he means § it is 
the true Aneliean via media theory. by hee) ‘dh Hooker arrives at what 
lie considers a true definition of the Eucharist, by striking an average 
of the Cath lie, Lutheran, and Zuinelian doctrines, each of which he 
holds to be false; and by which, before now, Dr. Jelf has tried to prove 
truth of Anglicanism, because it hes in the mean between Popery 
on the one hand, and Dissent on the other; hence, perhaps, his tender- 
ness towards this fundamental principle of our author. Mr. Maurice, 
however, docs not look for truth in systems, but In human nature; what 
is inplied im the ti ditions, in the thoughts, acts, words, and fellowship 
of men, is the truth: it is to be sought within us, not without us. In 
his system **the ordinary methods of controversy are eutirely out of 
place : eee. tO Aree and debate as if it turned on points of verbal 
eriticisin, &¢., must have the effeet ofmaking | is doubt inwardly whether 
the truth signiffes any thing to us” (p. 78). ‘The authority of the Clureh 
is just as shifting a ground as verbal criticisn1; in tact, a// external evi- 
dence is worse than usel: ss: for to brina 4 truth fo a man fron: Without 15 
to tell him that i¢ has no place within him. But yet our author does 
not accept all deduetions from the consciousness as revealed truths 


hev must be approved by the conscience, which is the e@reat test of 
i 


revelation; priesteralt has systematised thei without reference to this 
test, aml has only founded religions te ndin x to sacerdotal aggraudise- 
ich should explain all the eonseionsnes-es, and 
at the same time clear aud satisfy the individual conscience, Is, for that 
very reason, revealed by God; for He speaks not by an external voice, 
but by the internal convictions of mankind. ‘Thus, the resurrection of our 
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is that which ail men every where are wanting’ AP p. 163, 164). That 
doctrines are anticipated is the chief proot of their being apace p Oppe- 
sition to these anticipations would be decisive against the ¢iahns ofa 


pret ed reveiation | |}. 230). fiis Own reasons fer acer j ting the Bible 
are purely subjective ; he receives it from ** the traditions of his coun- 
try Pas a book said to Le in pired but he only eomes to believe its 
iispiration trom experience of what it teaches him, After using the 
il] it, ‘ ecepis 1! aus 2d reve lation "= not on th yu horit V O] “any ~a)hae 
rite women or Church doctor, but because he has heard Christ for 
him:eli, speaking to him out of this book, and levied to him in 
his heart, and knows indeed that he is that Saviour who shot id cone 
Into the world” (p>. oe)), C veleds this position, as it rests on no ree 
tional grounds, is unas-ailable by argument; but then it is as good 


for the Brahmin in deence of his Vedas, and for the Mahometan for 

- t . . ‘ . 
lits hhoran, as for the Christian and the Bil le, for exch man must indge 
hat is desirable for nan, It places Mr. Maurice out of the 
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reach of Mr. Francis Newman, but it carries him within the range of 
Feuerbach’s batteries. Because, granting the necessity of the system 
for the human mind, the need no more proves that God made this sys- 
tein, than the need of the human body for clothing in a cold climate 
proves that God revealed to the tailors and milliners the fashions for 
the year. “IT believe because man must wish it to be cone I Is ground 
for personal confidence, no ground tor assertion of truth. But this 
ground being once generalised into the evidence of C livistianity, it 
is quite clear that the doguia of hell can no longer staud. Man m: Ly 
well hope and desire that the three persons of the Godhead, the inear- 
nation of the Son, and Tits redemption of mankind, may be facts ; but 
he would be a brute to desire that hell may be the eternal — of 
those who injure him. Dr, Jelf and his party should not att uk this 
negation of Mr. Maurice, but the prine’ples that conduct him to it. 

Though a system, however, has no foundations, but is launched out 
into space like a planet, sus spended on nothing, yet it may be complete 
and circular in itself. This we do not find to be the case with Mr. 
Maurice's theory. He seems to us to defend Christianity by reducing 
it to vuniversal nonentity. In the essays on justification and regenera- 
tion (pp. 9-10) he brings out the theory, that by the life and death of 
our Lord the whole human rac e, and every individual of it, is, and has 
been already, justified and regener “< Why not also vive a retro- 
spective elfe “et to our Lord’s merits?) Why should the 1 agan of B.C. 
be worse off than the Pagan of a.p. 10? We must therefore icouees 
that all men who were ever born, were, by the decree of God to redeem 
man by the iearnation ef his Son, at thei birth justified and regenc- 
rate. Again, the gift of the > Spirit is not connected with any society or 
chureh, but bel mes to the whole human race (p. 3876). W hat then, we 
inay well ask, is the distinctive cheracteristie of the Church of which 
we hear so much In Seripture? 

rom this Universalisin (to our minds nearly as absurd as that of 
Theodore Parker, which our author repudiates) it follows again, that no 
man ean be destined to suiler in hell for all eternity *, <fthe divine in 
Maan Is strong enough to survive all the superstitions ant nd abominations of 
the Pagan world, what can deserve an eternal punishment? ILence he 
alfirms | th: it eternal death is simply the contrary of eternal life, which 
is the knowledge of God; and tuat eternity has nothing to do with 
duration—ignorance of God is, tor the time being, eternal death. We 
Suppose that he would also deny or explain away the doctrine of criginal 
sin, Which seems quite inconsistent with his system. As may be sup- 
posed trom his assumption of the innate divinity of human nature, he 
denounces as immoral all actions done from unianly motives, such as 
fear of punishment; he seems to think it would be better to remain an 
‘elec than to ** believe in a God because, if there should happen to 
he one, He might send us to hell for denying His existence” (p. 236). 
This is the yp irpose which he (rigutly or wrongly) attributes to Dr. 
Newiman’s Romanism and Popular Protestantism. It is a pity that he 
Was not ac qui iinted with the Catholic doctrine of the universal distribu- 
tion of “sufficient grace ;” this might have saved him trom his own 
universalisms. But he evei ‘y where shows great ignorance of our doc- 
trines; he says that we hold Manichean views on * fatherhood and the 
conjugal state ;”? and he ee to us the Lutheran absurdity of ex- 
plaining regeneration to meaa © the substitution in certain persons, at 
some given moment, of a rature specially bestowed upon tiem, for the 
one which bi longs to them as ordinary human beings” (p. 223 ). If the 
historian of ancient and modern philosophies had taken ordinary pains 
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to make himself acquainted with the commonest Catholic philosophy, 
he would not have imputed to the Church this ridiculous dogma, in- 
vented by Luther, but repudiated from the very first by us. If he 
would read Mohler’s Symbolik, he would see how the whole anthro- 
pology of Protestantism involves the affirmatien, while that of Catho- 
licity involves the negation of this position, 


The Young Christian’s Library (Dublin, J. Duffy) is in its design a 
most spirited and praiseworthy undertaking: and we wish we could 
speak with equi al commendation of the manner in whieh it is being exe- 
euted. We ave read the first five numbers; and have found the form, 
the type, the paper and the press-work, ev ery thing which, for the price, 
we could expeet or desire ; but it is the matter in which we have been 
disappointed, The lives have not been carefully w ritten with a view to 
the particular class for whose benefit they are intended ; some of them 
are manifestly translations, and not eleg ant translations -and all delight 
in the use of difficult and Latin words, instead of the pure and homely 
Savon which the poor can best understand. Thus, if'a saint is buried, 
he is here **inhumed,’’ if he raises a des ad man to life, he ** resusc itates’ 
him; Jerusalem is the ‘* Deicide city ;” a crusade * eventuates” badly ; 
the Church of the early ages is the ** nascent Church,” &e. &e. More- 
over, some of the lives are far from having been happily selected, and 
others are told in a meagre, uninteresting way; we can scarcely Imagine 
the life ofa saint, for instance e, less interesting to the humbler classes 
than that of Pope Gelasius in No. II. of the series. The publication of 
a library of this kind is a move in the right direction, and we wish it 
well with all our hearts; but we trust the editor, or editors, will seek 
to improve these obvious faults, or it certainly will not succeed com- 
mercially, nor be any real boon to those for whose benefit the spirited 
publisher intends it. 


Victoria, late Australia Felix; an historical and descriptive Account 
of the C ‘olony and its Gold-mines, by William Westgarth, late Member 
of the Legislative Council of Vie toria (London, Stmpkin and Marshal.) 
Among the countless books of deseription and personal adventure 
relating to Australia that have a mere ephemeral interest, this work 
stands forth quite as aclassic. It is not wanting in lively and graphic 
dese ription of places and persons; but its great value consists in the 
authentic account which it gives of the history, statistics, society, pur- 
suits, and polities of the colony. It is the book for those who wish to 
understand the advantages and disadvantages of Australian life. 


A Lady's Visit to the Gold-diggings of Australia (Mrs. C. Claey), 
on the contrary, is merely an amusing book of personal adventure, with 
well-told sketches of lite at the diggings. 

Mount Lebanon; a Ten Years’ Residence, Jrom 1842 to 1852, by 
Colonel Churehill, 3 vols. (Saunders and Otley). It would have been 
difficult, for so long a resident, not to tell a great many things worth 
knowing of this interesting tract of country; and it would also be 
difficult to arrange what had to be told in a more slip-shod, diffuse, and 
disorderly manner than the gallant author has done in these volumes. 
Half the second volume is taken up with ill-arranged extracts from 
Druse religious writings ; but there is no philosophical appreciation of 
their system. Ancient history, modern anecdotes, statistics, and de- 
scriptions, are jumbled together in the most extraordinary manuer. 


Old England and New England, in a Series of Views taken on the 
Spot, by Altred Bunn, 2 vols. (Bentley.) The poet Bunn has made a 
better book than his admirers gave him eredit for, There is plenty of 
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his well-known vanity, and a great quantity of nonsensical reflections ; 
but he has Jotted down all that he noticed, and has given us a jumble 
of amusing, if not very useful statistics on all possible subjects. His 
personal Sahmnaiien come out racily in his account of English actors 
who have visited America. He reviles Macready, recounts how he 
quarrelled with Mrs. Butler, and how Jenny Lind “‘bilked” him. He 
abuses Mrs. Stowe and her movement; recounts the etfects of spirit- 
rapping r in the increase of lunacy and suicide; and finds out that the 
frist) peasantry would never emigrate of their own accord, if it were not 
for the advice of * their tampering monks.” The volumes are certainly 
ainusing, 


The Devotion to the Heart of Jesus, & Coy by J. B. Dalgairns, Priest 
of the Oratory (Richardson and Son), is one of the most “valuable ¢ and 
welcome contributions to Catholic literature which has appeared in our 
language for a very long time. It is a highly scientific treatise on the 
rise and progress, ‘the nature, basis, and true object of devotion to the 
Sacred Human Heart of Jesus: and while it treats this great subject in 
a way which must singularly gratify the professional theologian, and 
afford valuable instruction to the student, its whole tone and. style are 
eminently popular. We recognise in every page the same glowing ear- 
nestuess, the same inimitable pathos, which only afew years ago dis- 
tinguished two or three of the favourite volumes in the Oxford series of 
the Lives of the Saints, the work, we believe, of the same accomplished 
author, With remarkable modesty , however, art of the highest kind is 
made wholly subservient to his noble theme; his lancuage is copious 
and elevated, because the subject furnishes ideas w hich can be expressed 
only in such language, and by one who is thoroughly master of it. 
There is an evenness and strength in the stvle, a fulness of expression 
aud illustration in the successive divisions of the subject, which are very 
tae ining, When united (as they here are) to a deep and comprehensive 
acquaintance with the Jabours of the great Catholic theologians in the 
saine field, Mr. Dalgairns has, in fact, furnished us with the only good 
compendium, in the English language, or, as far as we know, in any 
other, of what doctors like Cardinal De Lugo, and others, have thought 
or written on the Humanity of Jesus, and its relation to the Eternal 
Word. 

Ile introduces the subject, with great propriety, by giving us a 
clever sketch of the history and spirit of Jansenism, the great theologi- 
cal antagonist to the worship of Jesus’ Human Heart. Se vere, unscru- 
pulous, obstinate, and malignant, to a degree that is quite surprising in 
persons who professed to alin at higher attainments in spirituality than 
their opponents, the Arnauld family, and its cirele of unprincipled 
abettors in their miserable contest, have earned an unqualified and well- 
merited condemnation from every sound religious mind in full posses- 
sion of the facts of the case; which, however, few English readers have 
hitherto been, The author then advances to the consideration of the 
Sacred Heart of the Incarnate God, under an objective and a subjective 
aspect, as it is worthily honoured with our highest degree of worship, 
and as it is susceptible of emotions of love and ine Hable ¢ compassion. In 
our opinion, there is no part of this beautiful book more beautiful than 
the whole chapter on the Love of the Heart of Jesus for Sinners ; it is 
running over with tenderest unction, enough to dissolve the hardest 
heart in tears of penitence and recone iliation. Those generous souls, 
too, who are trying to do something more for Jesus than keep from 
mortal sin, are not forgotten, They have a delightful chapter all to 
themselves, which must send them on their happy way rejoicing. In 
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the diffusion of systematic knowledge, regarding this latest and most 
clear manifestation of the Inearnate God and Redeemer, and in the 
spread ot devotion to it, we read the brightest signs of the future, for 
Catholicity in England. Better than all else that is good and promising, 
heeause it includes whatever else is so:—devotion to the Sacred Tluman 
Heart of Jesus we believe to be endowed with an especial benediction 
for these days of ours: and the appearance of a work like this, which 
cannot fail to give it an impulse at once enthusiastic and lasting, may 
well be regarded as a benefaction to every British Catholic, and to the 
whole Chureh. 


Religious Journey in the East, by the Abbé de St. Michon (Bent- 
ley), is the first part of'a work on the religious aspect of things in the 
East, by the kind-hearted abbé who accompanied De Sauley on the 
journey, some of the results of which we noticed in our December 
number, The work, in English, is published as if it were complete, 
and we are left to imagine the reasons for which the second part is 
Withheld ; perhaps it was not acceptable to the English Protestant editor, 
though certainly in the part before us we do not see much to offend 
him. The good abbé laments the decline of Catholicity, and the blind- 
ness of Rome in dealing with Oriental matters; names Pascal as one of 
the great lights of the Christianity of the West, and propounds with much 
contidence his crotchet of an cecumenical conneil, to which the Oriental 
schismatie shall be invited on equal terms, being the panacea for the 
ills of the Church. lis notes on Eastern monasticism and the monks, 
as the true enemies of Catholie union, are curious and interesting; but the 
volume does not contain much on the religious question, He talks 
about scenery and architecture a good deal, but chiefly about his own 
feelings and his ** priest’s heart,” In a namby-pamby way, copied from 
Chateaubriand, Tle is not deficient in the ability to write, and makes 
some observations which cannot fail to interest, especially at the present 
juncture of public affairs. The following is his testimony concerning 
the Turks. ‘* As an upright and peaceful race they deserve our interest. 
We see that they try to do right. They are not wanting in good in- 
tentions, but in activity and energy. The look of the Turk is mild, and 
his lips soon fall into a smile. He is silent, like aman of no ambition, 
no care about the future. He is a lover of justice, and an observer of 
hospitality, like all Mussulmans. His trustworthiness is remarkable. 
In the great cities of the East all the porters are ).,  ——- they have 
never been known to betray confidence .... They are the most peace- 
able of men. The Turkish soldier walks quietly in the streets, as 
uncomfortable in his uniform as one of our recruits dressed for duty ; 
you never hear from the men any cry or quarrelling: they never offer 
you an offensive word, or a malevolent look. I compared them in the 
— of Jerusalem to good seminarists, observing the rules of clerical 
modesty.”’ 


The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852, by Law- 
rence Oliphant (Blackwood), <A brilliant book of travels, the most in- 
teresting part of which is his account of the descent of the Volga, and of 
the Crimea. The author seems to have coloured his descriptions a little 
tor the purpose of assisting the present anti-Russian excitement; and he 
rather spoils his testimony by the confession of his utter ignorance of the 
Russian language; but his revelations are startling, and if not true, well 
invented. We must, however, do him the justice to say, that we have 
submitted some of the strongest of his statements to a native Russian, 
Who owns their justice. His account of Russian veracity is not flatter- 
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ing, and shows that the Czar has in his dominions an inexhaustible 
store of diplomats. ‘* Nothing,’’ he says (p. 61), bears looking into in 
Russia, trom a metropolis to a police- othice; in oishar ease a slight 
acquaintance is sufficient, and first impressions should never be dis- 
pelled by a too minute inspection. No statement should be questioned, 
however preposterous, where the credit of the country is involved ; and 
no assertion relied upon, even though it be a gratuitous piece of in- 
formation, such as that there is a diligence to the next town, or an inn 
in the next street. There is a singular difficulty in getting at the truth, 
probably originating with subordinate officials, whose duty it seems to 
be to deceive you, and whose support is derive <d from bribes which you 
vive them for their information. Whatever may be the cause, the effect 
certainly is that a most mysterious secresy pervades every thing ; and 
an anxious desire is always visible to produce an impression totally at 
variance with the real state of the case.” The priesthood is profligate 
aud lazy,—refusing to edueate, taking no steps to convert the heathen, 
and preventing any other religious body from doing so. Society at- 
tends to hollow econventionalities, without respect to. the principles of 
honour and morality (p. 112). Sertdom is as destructive of marriage- 
chastity as slavery in America, ‘ Our captain had taken his wite on a 
lease of five years, at a rent of 50 rubles, with the privilege of renewal 
at the expiration of the term” (p. 97). The ( ‘ossacks are overrated as 
soldiers, disattected to Russia, cowardly in attack, barbarous and cruel 
in harassing a retreating enemy. The fleet of the Black Sea is rotten, 
its materials being green pine timber and not seasoned oxk, though 
government pays ‘the rascally contractors for the laiter. The seamen 
work on shore, and are sea-sick in a storm. Altogether, if we are to 
believe the testimony and opinions of Mr, Oliphant, the Russian power, 
as it at present exists, isa bug-bear ; but if allowed to get Constantinople, 
she will hold in her hands the liberty of Europe. 


A Ilelp to Devotion, or a Collection of Novenas in honour of God 
and of His blessed Saints, by the very Rev. Father J. B. Pagani 
(Richardson and Son), The title of this book sufficie ‘ntly explains itself, 
and the author’s name is an abundant recommendation. We need only 
say that the work is divided into three parts; the first consisting of 
novenas to be used before holidays commemorating all the principal 
events in the life of our Lord; the second containing a number of 
novenas in houour of our Blessed Lady ; and the third devoted to all the 
principal Saints in the calendar. 


Little Plays for Little People. Beauty and the Beast, by Miss 
Corner (London, Dean and Son). Little dramas fit for representation 
by chiidren have long seemed to us quite a desideratum in our litera- 
ture: and we have especially wished to see some of our current nursery 
tales dramatised for this purpose. It is now ten years since we wit- 
nessed a very successful performance, by a party of little girls, of that 
prettiest of our fairy tales, Cinderella, turned into a play in blank verse 
of three aets, which we <e some day to see published. The little piece 
before us is intended apparently tor very young children, and for them 
is every thing that can be desired : but we think that boys and girls en- 
tering upon their teens would feel the dialogue rather too meagre, and 
the whole turn of the piece, as well as the run of the verse, somewhat un- 
pociical. considering what a store of poetry really lies hid in these fairy 
tales, For nursery representation, however , the piece is quite perfect, 
and we strongly recommend it as a treat for the Christmas holidays. 


If any of our readers are in doubt how to spend half-a-crown in a 
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New Year's gift for some young friends or relatives to whom it is for- 
bidden to give any thing Catholic, we ean safely recommend them Ca¢ 
and Dog; or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain (London, (rrant and 
Griffith). It is a story founded on fact, very amusing, perfectly inno- 
cent, well illustrated, and sure to be )p ular with children. 


Older children will find great entertainment in a clever collection of 
fairy tales by Mrs. Bray, entitled A Peep at the Pixies; or, Legends of 
the West (Grant and Girifth). This charming little volume is written 
in agraceful stvle; and the scene of most of the storics being laid in the 
middle ages, there is a romantic, leveudary character about it very 
attractive. 


Ocean and her Rulers, by Alfred Elwes (Grant and Griffith), is a 
carefully digested narrative of the several nations who have successively 
held dominion over the sea: but, untortunatel IV, it is most ne edlessly 
disfigured by divers ** hits at Popery,’’ the author bei ‘ing apparently a 
genuine disc ‘iple of the great Protestant tradition. 


Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East | Lonem: this ), is rather an able 
but absurdly didactic novel, by a clever but somewhat inexpe rienced 
Arnoldite, who commences as if he had Loss and Gain in view, and 
was about to show how Oxtord was as disgusting to a man of the mo- 
dern Universalist school as to a Catholic. The moral ineuleated is the 
weakness of all ** orthodoxies and creeds to satisfy the interior man ;” 
the sublimity of the mission *‘ to sow truth broadeast,” without having 
any fixed OP inions on truth: and the absurdity ot trving to civilise 
India by Christianity, before we have made good roads and cisterns, 
and fostered a love of poetry and philosophy. We eall the author an 
ne xpe rie meed Arnoldite, because he still believes the mirac ‘les ot the 
Old Testament. We rather like him nevertheless, because he seems 
in earnest, and, for all that appears in this book te the contrary, in 
utter ignorance of the existence, claims, and doctrines of the Catholie 


Church. 


Dramas of Calderon, tragic, comie, and legendary. Translated, by 
Denis Florence M* Carthy, Esq. (2 vols, London, Dolman.) We will 
not at present do more than eall our readers’ attention to this valuable 
addition to our literature. We can assure all lovers of true poetry, that 
they will derive great pleasure from a study of these volumes. 


Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, by A. Ri. Wal- 
lace. (London, Reeve and Co.) This is one of the best books of travels 
we ever read. There is a simplicity about the narrative which capti- 
vates our belief. The author's personal adventures are told shortly, 
and without any exaggeration of manner; and he has made some 
important contributions to our knowledge of the ceography, botany, 
zoology, and ethnography of central South America. His sketches of 
the natural history and socie ty of Brazil are life-like and animated ; the 
pic ture that he gives us of the corruption and debauchery of the Bra- 
zilian traders is horrib le: but the shadows are compensate d by the sim- 
plici ity and he arty piety of the Negro slaves and of the converte ul Tndians, 
of whose manners the author gives ve ry pleasing sketches. He is as 
little prejudiced against Popery as a man ean be who appears totally 
inditterent to all religions. As a book ot ‘shnple information and amuse- 
ment, we heartily recommend it to our readers. It is, however, a pity 
that a book of so high a class should be illustrated with such worthless 
engravings, 


Memoirs of an ex-Capuchin, by Girolamo Volpe (Anglicé, Jerome 
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Fox), a Converted Priest. These memoirs are neither true nor well- 
invented. If they were true, there is nothing particularly scandalous 
in them: but internal evidence shows that they have been ‘* freely made 
up’ for the Exeter-Hall market. They tell us of one Ci seg an ie 
eenuous youth of fourteen, whose only defect was an innocent game of 
billiards after Mass on a Sunday, who made his confession to a Capu- 
chin, and was told to spend his Easter in perdition, for that he was lost 

for ever. © respi, brought up in the Catholie dogma that the impre- 

cation ofa priest is irrevoeably confirmed in heaven, pined in silence at 
his sad prospect, but at last sutfered his secret to be wormed out of him 
by his anxious mamma, who procured him another interview with the 
friar. lis reverence, however, only repeated his sentence; ut offered 
one chance of escape, if Crespi would become a ¢ ‘apuchin, The mother 

was heart-broken, the boy resigned, The noviciate was passed; and 
its trials are ludicrously misinterpreted in the narrative. The professed 
friar finds that even in the convent there are passions and sins; lis pure 
heart revolts; and at last, receiving a rebut? from bis superior and trom 
the Cardinal of Lyons (whither he had been transterred), be publishes 
his grievances in an intidel journal, and apostatises. Our readers will 
easily see that this story is hardly racy enough to satis'y those who 
require such strong excitement as Maria Monk furnishes. Our Fox 
twaddles too much; he should have put a dash of the firebrand into lis 
tale, if he counted on damaging the harvest of the Church; in divesting 
himself of his native russet, and clothing himself in pure white, he has 
drawn very near to the complexion of a goose. Whether the conversion 
is unfeigne “dl, and he has really put off the old fox, and put on the new 
goose, or Whether he still goes with a fox’s heart and hide beneath his 
assumed plumage, of course we cannot say. We ean only assure him 
that his cackle is very like that of the bird of the Capitol. If, however, 
he is only shamming. we can e: sily see through his motive. We have 
heard of a wolf who, by assuming sheep’s clothing, assured himself of 
a daily dinner of mutton from the fold; a fox in goose-teathers might 
have similar pickings from Exeter Hall, as Ciocei seems to have dis- 
covered. On the whole, we are willing to leave it an open question 
Whether our Volpe is a fox pure, or a goose pure, or the wonderful 
compound animal known to the classical student as a xnvaAdrnt, or 
voose-tox, 


Luther: a succinct View of his Life and Writings, by Dr. J. Dol- 
linger (Richardson and Son), is another addition to our already too 
numerous we ot bad translations; not so bad. indeed. as that of 
Which we spoke at length in our last Number, yet still decidedly bad, 
Rach separate Preset (with some striking exceptions, however,) may 
have been correctly rendered into its equivalent English word ; but no 
attempt has been made to put into a really English dress the endle ssly 
involved sentences of the original German. The conse quenee 1s, that 
many parts of it are almost unintelligible, and nearly all very unplea- 
sant to read. The difficulty of reading it is also increased te ntold by the 
extreme carelessness of the punctuation. The work of art which forms 
the frontispiece of this little book is worthy of the pages whieh follow 
it. A coarse, maudlin-taced, knock-kneed figure (not in the pse udo- 
medieval style) brandishes a pair of keys, and looks very much as if 
she were dole fully giving them up to the castody of Luther, Altogether, 
we apprehend that the whole production will by no means tend to alter 
the unfavourable opinion once e xpressed to us by Dr. Doilinger himself, 
on the want of sense too frequently betrayed by translators, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


The Abbé Rolirbacher, already tavours bly known as the author of 
an valuable History of the ¢ sc hy is now engaged on an equally im por- 
tant and searcely Jess laborious work, Vics des Saints pour tous les jours 
de U Année (Gaume Freres, Paris). At present, the only hagiogr ap iv in 
ie his ands ot Fre he ‘hh Cathole s is thi: it © t our own Alban Butle J ¥ Or, as 

t Frenelman would probah ly tell us, of Giodeseard, who trans lated and 
made some additions to Alban Butler’s work. No doubt this was ave ry 
reat improvement on what they had before, Tillemont and Baillet ; 
at the same time it was only natural that the present generation of 
Catholies should teel the need of something better still, and we think 
M. Rohirbacher is precisely the man who can best suppiy the need, 
Indeed. we suspect he will give more wener: al satistuetion in this work 
than in the former. For whereas students are often disappointed at the 
somew hat super tic wal hiadhliner in Wliel h «le ‘licate ane difheult questions 
are handled in his Church Tistory, there is ne room tor a similar com- 
plaint in the work before us. A free, live ly, interesting style of writing, 
and an aecurate narration of facts, is all that one has a right to e xpect 
in haviology, intended tor the devout readine of the faithful. We do 
not want learned disquisitions and subtle eriticisms, but graphic de- 
scriptions and a truly Catholic Spirit 3 and these M. Rohrbacher un- 
doubtedly gives. We have been very much ple vased With the tew lives 
we selected to read by way of specimen; and it would not surprise us if 
his work were one day to find an Enelish translator, and so the Church 
in Pranee do for us whet the Church in Eneland has done for the 
Catholics of Franee during the last quarter of a century and more. 
Certainly, if we are to live upon translations and not upon literature of 
native growth, we know no book we would more earnestly recommend 
to the editors of Dutfy’s * Young Christian’s Library,” and other simi- 
lar publications, It is thoroughly Catholie, written in a popular way, 
and is altogether in the highest degree er aphic and interesting. We 
Will only add, that the work will be comple ted in six large Svo volumes, 
at the very moderate price of five francs a volume, and that three of 
these have. alre; aly ap pe ared, 


Iitymologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen, von ¥F. 
Diez. Bonn, 1853. (Etymologieal Dictionary of the Romanic Lan- 
euages.) All Catholics who have thought at all upon Catholie edu- 
cation must, we suppose, admit that the study of modern languages is 
far more important to Catholies than it is to Protestants, This being 
so, all books which tend to facilitate the study of those languages to a 
Latin scholar, and to save him from a enmbrous load of selt-evident 
observations in that study, are usetul, The grammar of most modern 
languages is plain and straightforward enough to a man who has a 
decent acquaintance with Greek and Latin. But the words often puzzle 
such aman; because, as their connection with known Latin roots does 
not strike him, they go in at one ear and out at the other. Now, 
Diez’s new dictionary enables a stata acquainted with German to 
trace all Italian, French. Provence. Spanish, and Portuguese words to 
Latin or other roots, One of the great uses of the study of languages 
as a mental discipline, is the tacility it gives of tracing analogies ; and 
the modern languages, from want of books helping to sue h a use of 
them, had become seareely any mental discipline at all. This book, 
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then, appears to us a vast help towards making them so, to say nothing 
of its purely practical uses. It will not dispense with a knowledge of 
Latin; but it makes that knowledge a means both of gaining mental 
discipline and of facilitating a practical acquaintance with those lan- 
cuages derived principally from it. Its arrangement is good ; its indexes 
clear and useable ; and the individual articles, for the first book of the 
kind, admirable. We wish Diez may find a rood Enelish translator. 


Histoire générale des Persécutions de V Eglise, par P. Belonino (Pe- 
risse Freres, Lyon et Paris). Some idea may be tormed of the probable 
extent of this work, when we mention that the fitth volume, which has 
just been publishe d, only brings down the history to the middle of the 
fitth century (439 A. p.). The learned author does not satisfy himself 
by giving a mere skeleton history, an industrious but barren collection 
of facts and dates; he endeavours, as far as possible, to throw himself 
into the spirit of the times of which he writes, and embodies the re- 
marks of the saints and doctors or Catholic historians, who have in dif- 
ferent ages handled these matters. Rejecting the miserable criticism 
which would dress up St. Ignatius of Antioch in the garb of Herodotus, 
or Tertullion in the idiom of Cicero, he gives, wherever it seems neces- 
sary or desirable, the very words of the original writers; and his pains- 
taking accuracy may be relied on, The spirit in which the work is 
undertaken may be stammed up in the author’s own words: ‘* L’ Egtise 
Romaine avant tout, par-dessus tout, voila notre svinbole en fait dauto- 
rité, Cela nous empecherat-il de déplorer ce que les malheurs des 
temps, et certaines nécessités arrachent &@ cette puissance pleniére quelle 
a recue d’en haut sur toutes les questions religieuses ?> Evidemment non, 
Les concessions (en ce qui ne touche pas au dogme ) que fait sa charité 
pour éviter de plus grands maux, sont respectables a& cause de la source 
sainte (ou elles Gmaneut, mais elles sont déplorables en elles-memes.’ 
We are happy to see that the history is to em race the persecutions 
which the Church has endured in England, Ireland, and Poland—a 
wide and plentiful fiell. We may add, that the work has received the 
sanction of several of the French bishops: and, in particular, the very 
warm approbation of Monsignor Parisis, Bishop of Arras. 


MM. Segnier and Bray, in Paris, have recently published a Notice 
biographique surle R. P. Newman, par Jules Gi mnidon :—a sketch which 
cannot fail to be interesting to every English ¢ ‘atholie : indeed, we may 
say, to every Catholic every where. But English Catholies in particular 
owe M. Gondon a deep debt of gratitude for his zeil and judgment in 
the matrer of the subscription tor Father Newman's expenses in the 
Achili trial. Few are aware that he originated and organised the sub- 
scription in Franee while lying on the ‘bed of sickness, and suffering 
acutely from a painful and tedious illness. 


The Conferences delivered in the Chureh of the Gest: at Rome, by 
Father Passaglia, of the Society of Jesus, have been translated into 
French by a priest, who only gives the initials of his name, and are 
published by Gaume et Freres, Mr. Allies’ recent admirable work on 
the primacy of St. Peter has familiarised the English public with the 
name of this great theologian, and will excite their interest in any pro- 
duction of his pen. We can promise them that they will not be disap- 
pointed in these Conferences, which, unlike those of Fathers Newman 


and Lacordaire, are more especially addressed to the faithful than to 
those who are as yet without the fold. 


The same publishers have given us during the past year two inte- 








LQ Short Notices. 


resting volumes by Mdme. E. Benoit, entitled Iietorin de Feltro, ou de 
ded ealion (‘di Ttalie a li MOHe d, fei Penis (LNCE. The SOMPCES ot this 
lite have been drawn from Carlo de Rosmini, from the “ Precis histo- 
rique de la Maison de Gonzaeue,? and from Tiraboschi. The author's 
Obpect to transcribe nearly her own words liats not been to w rite a 
learned work on Ttaly, but to construct a book whieh might be placed 

ve and without fear in the hands of Christian youth, and 
Which, useful to children, nity ‘ht not be altogether useless to their pa- 
rents. A considerable portion of the volumes has a <peciil interes 
from the details which it gives concerning Vietorim’s relations with 
the family of Gonzaga; a family wheeh has given to the sacred calendar 
one of its brightest a ornaments, 


\ small and unpretending volume, styled Correspondance entre un 
Préelre Catholi yue et un Ministre Falsiniste. ou la Principe, fundamental 
dela Reforme vingt fois de — insoutenable et fuur, pub lisiied at 
Clement Ferrand, and sold tor the benetit of the poor, is likely to attract 
considerable att ition. The Univers has already devote dl several columns 
to a review of it, and promises to continue in future numbers the turther 
leration of its subject and contents. Two Pathers of the Company 
of Jesus, whose names we learn are Bureet and Gautrilet, had been 
preaching the jubilee at Florac, a little town of Cevennes. Atter having 
done all in their power for the Catholie population, their charity im- 
pelled them to make some efforts for the benefit of their Protestant 
brethren, For this purpose they addressed a letter to some of the most 
influential Protestants inthe town, not with the view of raising a violent 
}) Nemical discu: sion, but of pave me the w ay tor intervie ws and personal 
conmmtuications, aud while speaking the truth in love, of endeavouring 
to ove rihrow errors anid dispel prejudices, M. Albaric, the most dis- 
tinguished Protestant minister in that district. undertook the cause of 
his brother sectaries; and the result was a voluminous correspondence 
between him and M. Ganutrilet, special circumstances having deprived 
that Pather of the assistance ot his colleague in the mission. The COr= 
respondenee, therefore, is not fictitious, but a real fact; the letters are 
printed as they were written, and as they were read by the townspeople 
at the time, as any one may satisty himself by comparing the printed 
letters with the originals. The volume, which consists of above 400 
pages, is approved by the Bishop of Puy. 
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To Correspondents. 


Correspondents who require answers in private are requested to sen 
their complete address, a precaution not always observed. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Mr. Smitn’s letter referring to our remarks on the C 


was received too late for insertion in the present Number. It shall appear 
in our next, 


} 
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All communications must be postpaid. Communications respecting 
Advertisements must be addressed to the publishers, Messrs. Burns and 
Lampert; but communications intended for the Editor himself sheuld be 
addressed to the care of Mr. Reaper, 9 Park Street 
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